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Revolution in England 
A SINGLE sick industry has brought England 


to the brink of revolution. Ten years ago 

Great Britain was conscious that her basic 
industry was ailing. Five years ago, she made a 
diagnosis in the Sankey report, but applied no 
remedy. Last summer, it was 
apparent that the patient’s 
condition was desperate. Three 
quarters of the coal pits of Eng- 
land were operating at a loss; 
the industry was able to pay 
neither a decent social wage to 
its workers nor a profit to its 
owners. It was rescued by being 
put into a sanitarium for nine 


months by Mr. Baldwin, who 





. paid out of the Exchequer £20,000,000 to guarantee 


minimum wages and profits. The cause of the origi- 
nal malady in England’s coal trade has been partly 
the loss of foreign markets, due to special after-war 
conditions, but it has also been gross inefficiency in 
the operation of the mines. Preventive medicine 
might have been a means of avoiding the disaster. 


The immediate events leading to the crash of May 
1 were trifling compared with those mentioned. 
On March 10, the Government’s coal commission 
rendered its report, advising a reorganization of the 
entire industry, and a ten-per-cent reduction in 
wages all round. The owners and miners started 
negotiations, but could never agree which should 
begin first — the general reorganization of the in- 
dustry, whose onus would fall upon the owners, or 
the reduction of wages, which the workers would 
have to bear. Ten days before the time for the ex- 
piration of the subsidy, the general committee of 
trade unions, which by that time had taken over 
negotiations, asked Prime Minister Baldwin to come 
in as mediator. Negotiations broke down just before 
midnight, April 30. The mutual recriminations of 
the next forty-eight hours make a melancholy 
parallel with the charges and countercharges, the 
notes and ultimatums which preceded the World 
War. Mr. Baldwin stated that while he was conduct- 
ing final negotiations, he heard that the strike notices 
had already gone out and that overt acts had al- 
ready occurred. The unions replied that the mine 
owners before that had locked out the men, that 
they were perfectly willing to reopen negotiations, 
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but that Baldwin insisted upon wage reduction in 
advance of discussion. So each side furnishes proof 
that full responsibility for the disaster should rest 
on the shoulders of the other. Who began mobiliza- 
tion first — Russia or Germany? ° 

These questions have now become academic and 
must be left to historians. The eyes of the world are 
upon the conduct of the great conflict itself by the 
trade-union leaders, the employers, and the Gov- 
ernment. At this writing the contest has progressed 
in an atmosphere of extraordinary calm. Labor has 
in general obeyed its leaders’ counsel to conduct the 
strike peacefully; and the trade unions have co- 
operated in maintaining supplies of food for the 
population. It is still possible to ask: Will England 
accomplish the miracle of conducting a general 
strike without losing her temper, without falling 
over the brink into revolution? For it is impossible 
to dodge the truth that in attempting to force the 
hand of government through an organized stoppage 
of British industry, the trade unions are initiating a 
revolutionary movement. The Prime Minister him- 
self has arrived at this conclusion. The Government, 
he explained to the Commons, found itself “chal- 
lenged by an alternative government.” “I do not 
think,” he continued, “that all the leaders who as- 
sented to the order for a general strike fully realized 
that they were threatening the basis of ordered 
government and coming nearer to preaching civil 
war than we have been for centuries past.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer puts the ques- 
tion even more flatly: “It is a conflict which, if it is 
fought out to a conclusion, can only end in the over- 
throw of parliamentary government or in its de- 
cisive victory. There is no middle course open. . . . 
However unwilling the honorable members opposite 
may be to produce such a result, the consequences 
of their action will inevitably lead to the erection of 
some soviet of trade unions . . .” 

So far, no political or revolutionary issues have 
been injected into the conflict by the strikers. It 
still remains a sympathetic strike of British workers 
in an attempt to maintain existing wages for the 
coal miners. The only issue of greater scope men- 
tioned by the trade-union leaders is “resistance to a 
general attack on the standard of living of British 
workers.” They profess to regard the attempt to 
reduce miners’ wages as the beginning of an offensive 
on all wages. But issues infinitely wider and deeper 
are certainly in the offing. For over a year the Left 
Wing of the Labor party has matured a program 
which is clear-cut, definite, and revolutionary. In 
assessing the nature of that “alternative govern- 
ment” to which Mr. Baldwin refers, it is important 
to examine this program. The Left Wing has long 
expected the general strike of May 1, which, after 
the calling out of the army, would enter a phase 
that had in it “all the elements of revolution.” 
When that phase was reached, when “under the 


guise of maintaining essential services” the army 


attempted to “drive men back to work,” it would 
devolve upon a small group of Socialists to “take 
over the government” and run it “on Socialist 
lines for the benefit of the whole people.” There is 
the outline of anticipated conduct. The theory un- 
derlying that conduct is as follows: The will of the 
people of England, the Left Wing argues, will be 
more nearly represented by the masses on strike 
against capitalism than by the Tory Government 
and its army. This is perfectly good revolutionary 
doctrine. But in the present instance, the Left 
Wingers’ program seems to us as improbable of 
execution as it is specious in theory. On May 1, Mr. 

MacDonald, former Labor Prime Minister, re- 
marked that British workingmen were never so 
little minded for revolution. J. H. Thomas said that 
in his opinion far less than two per cent of the people 
desired revolution. The Prime Minister points out 
that unemployment figures are smaller than at any 
other period since the war, that the cost of living is 
lower and economic prospects higher. Everyone, in a 
word, agrees that the majority of workers laid down 
their tools, and the majority of leaders told them to 
do so, with no thought of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment and no thought of the establishment of 
Socialism. So far as any man can see, widespread 
revolutionary discontent did not exist in England 
two weeks ago. All of this, the good temper and the 
moderate constitutional aims, may, indeed, dis- 
appear in the fever and hate of a single riot. A few 
days before the Bolsheviki took over power in- 
Russia, the Guards Regiment stood solidly for con- 
stitutionalism and the Kerenski Government. Just 
before the Soviet régime was set up, they voted 
unanimously in open meeting for the Bolsheviki. A 
similar advent of revolutionary psychology may 

come in the present instance, but we doubt it. 

Britain has in a sense blundered into her revolu- 
tion rather than made it. And for this reason it may 
choke and die quickly through lack of deep-rooted 
rancor and the organized class hatred that is the 
true fuel of enduring anarchy. This, at least, is our 
great hope for the British nation. The Anglo-Saxon, 
despite appearances, has not lost his individualism, 
his common sense, or his fundamental respect for 
law, for order, and for tradition. These elements in 
the mass of the workers, plus the fact that as a 
whole they desire no other kind of government and 
have no individual grievance in the strike, may 
operate to smother it by sheer lack of vital revo- 
lutionary fuel. 

The most serious aspect to date is the ultima- 
tum of the Government not to resume negotiations 
with the miners until the general strike order is 
rescinded. This in effect requires complete sur- 
render on the part of trade unionism. It is, per- 
haps, unfortunate that the sine gua non should have 
been so emphatically stated that it virtually closes 
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the door to one of those compromises for which 
British Governments have a peculiar talent. 
Whatever comes, it is for the Government to 
play the critical and decisive rdle. It must avoid 
reprisals and unnecessary cruelty, but at the same 
time show itself uncompromising in defending all 
attacks on its sovereignty and in maintaining intact 
the life services of the community. It must contrive 
to act promptly and with its full strength, not as an 
ally of the mine owners or of any other group in the 
community, but in keeping order, suppressing vio- 
lence, and upholding the traditional law, rights, and 
government of England. 


Subsidies 


PPONENTS in Congress of the pending 
Haugen bill are drawing on the British situation 
for ammunition to wage war on the whole principle 
of subsidies to industries. They contend that Bald- 
win’s subsidy to the coal in- 
dustry merely postponed the 
day of proper economic adjust- 
ment, cost the Government over 
$100,000,000, and, while a tem- 
porary palliative, was worse 
than useless as a remedy. The 
Haugen bill, so they claim, and 
quite rightly, is a subsidy to 
American agriculture, would 
cost this Government at least 
$375,000,000 over a two-year period, and in itself 
would do nothing to cure the maladjustments from 
which the farmer is suffering. 

Happily, the analogy holds true only up to a point. 
Coal is basic for Great Britain; agriculture, for the 
United States. The market price of both is deter- 
mined by world prices because both enter heavily 
into the export field. Each has suffered because of 
world overproduction, and while coal in England is 
saddled with the burden of carrying heavy royalties, 
agriculture in the United States is saddled with the 
equally heavy burden of inflated land values. But 
here the similarity ends. British coal is owned by a 
few and mined by many. American agriculture sees 
little of absentee ownership. The miner is faced by 
constantly diminishing returns measured by volume 
for his day’s work; the farmer is steadily intensifying 
his production. Most important of all, however, the 
miner is completely organized and well disciplined, 
while farmers have always been the last to respond 
to trade unionism or codperative movements. In 
other words, the farmer has all the better of the com- 
parison except in his lack of organization. 

It is hardly necessary to drag in England’s mis- 
fortunes to reach the conclusion that the Haugen 
subsidy as proposed is bad. If it represented alone 
an outright gift of cash to the farmer it would 
be objectionable enough, but combined with price 





fixing and governmental handling of farm products, 
it is impossible. Nothing is more depressing as a 
spectacle of the depths to which our legislators have 
fallen than to see those whose reélections impend next 
November paying lip service to a measure which 
would inevitably lead to a new era of governmental 
interference in the most elementary business pur- 
suits of the nation. President Coolidge is trying to 
forestall the passage of the measure by stressing 
economy and the much less objectionable Tincher 
farm relief bill. If this method fails, however, he 
may be faced with the necessity of a veto. This 
would inevitably give the Democrats their long- 
sought issue, an issue that would attract many 
radical Republicans, but one which we, at least, 
would welcome heartily as having more real sub- 
stance than any that has poked up its nose in the 
last six years. 


The Pulitzer Awards 
| panies secretly aware of a few slight cracks and 


crevices in the armor of our omniscience, we 
shall not comment on the propriety of a// the 1926 
Pulitzer awards. In several instances the jury 
distributed largesse to people of whom we have 
never heard, for works of which we. wotted not at 
all. But a few of the awards are distinctly interesting 
to us as members of that general reading public 
which has an opinion concerning the value of the 
books it reads. 

In the first place, the award “for the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life, 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood” was given, not to Mr. Harold Bell Wright, 
who specializes in wholesome atmosphere, but to Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis for his “Arrowsmith.” Most of us 
would agree in the rather vague generality that 
“Arrowsmith” was the “best” American novel 
published during the last year, but where does the 
wholesome atmosphere or the highest standard of 
American manners and manhood come in? The 
manners of Homo Americanus in “Arrowsmith” 
range from consistently bad to simply vile; the man- 
hood is at best a flawed, imperfect compromise. The 
atmosphere of American life can be considered 
wholesome only if greed, self-seeking, and shallow, 
narrow selfishness be considered wholesome. The 
only character in the book who commands downright 
affection is poor Leora, Arrowsmith’s wife, who dies 
of the plague. The book is a superb document made 
out of vital reality — but it is not Pollyanna. 

Mr. Channing’s sixth volume of “The History of 
the United States” well deserved the award for the 
best book of the year dealing with the history of our 
country, and Dr. Harvey Cushing’s “Life of Sir 
William Osler” was probably the best biography 


“teaching patriotic and unselfish service to the 
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people”; but it is perhaps unfortunate that so 
magnificent and outstanding a work as Carl Sand- 
burg’s “The Prairie Years” should be barred from 


consideration as a biography because it deals with. 


the “too obvious” instance of Abraham Lincoln. 

With one award we are in such complete agreement 
that we are tempted to throw our hats in the air and 
emit three or more rousing cheers. Down in Colum- 
bus, Georgia, the son of Joel Chandler Harris has 
been editing a newspaper — the Enguirer Sun — 
which for courage, honesty, and independence stands 
out in Southern journalism like a redwood tree in a 


flat desert. Mr. Harris sacrificed twenty per cent of — 


his circulation by fighting the Ku-Klux Klan in 
Georgia; despite the overwhelming Fundamentalist 
theology of the Georgia cracker, the Enquirer Sun 
campaigned vigorously and successfully against an 
anti-evolution bill pending in the State Legislature; 
this paper has consistently given full publicity to 
lynchings and demanded the punishment of the 
guilty; it has demanded justice for the negroes and 
opened its columns to their contributions. All who 
believe in a free and courageous press will welcome 
the award of a gold medal to the Columbus Enguirer 
Sun — “for the most disinterested and meritorious 
public service rendered by an American newspaper 
during the year.” 

There is a certain irony in the fact that while 
novelist, cartoonist, historian, poet, and the rest 
receive substantial cash awards, the newspaper 
which has fought for truth at the expense of profit 
is handed a medal —and perhaps the reassuring 
solace that in journalism, at least, virtue is its 
own reward. 


Less and Costlier Sugar 
RESIDENT MACHADO of Cuba has set his 


seal of approval on a law to limit the production 
of next year’s crop of Cuban sugar to ninety per 
cent of this year’s total. While not so drastic as the 
Stevenson Act, which curtailed the export of rubber 
from British possessions in the East Indies, this 
law does confer on the Cuban Government, not 
only power to limit production, but power to regu- 
late the times at which sugar mills may grind their 
cane, and the duty of imposing a prohibitive tax 
on all sugar sold in excess of the legal production. 
There arises at once a question, difficult, if not 
embarrassing, to answer. Can Cuban sugar properly 
be classed with those essential raw materials whose 
monopolistic control in international markets has 
been so vigorously opposed by the Administration? 
Although Cuban sugar represents only just over one 
fifth of the world’s production, it represents nearly 
four fifths of the total digested by the American 
people. British plantations grow seventy per cent 
of the world’s rubber supply, and their sales in the 
United States represent about the same percentage 


of our total consumption. If, then, the needs of the 
American consumer are to be invoked as a criterion, 
Cuban sugar would seem an even more obvious raw 
material to be kept out of the clutches of price- 
boosting monopolies than rubber. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether any explosion will follow the action 
of President Machado. The sugar industry in terri- 
torial United States has doubled in the past ten years. 
Its interests in Washington are ably represented. 
It is protected, and protected with the assent of the 
whole administration, by a substantial tariff. Every 
increase in the price of sugar gives the industry new 
impetus, and as it gathers headway, farmers who 
might otherwise be adding to the overproduction in 


_wheat or corn plant more beets. A domestic produc- 


tion equal to consumption would certainly free the 
nation from any danger of exploitation by foreigners 
even though the consumer paid more for his sweet- 


ening. That seems to be the trend of the Adminis- 


tration, and while it is undoubtedly bad economics, 
it is good practical politics for the time being. There 
is little probability, therefore, that Washington’s 
ire will be felt in Havana, no matter what principles 
may suffer. Besides, most of the Cuban sugar crop 
is raised on American capital. 


A Thankless Job 


HE American Debt Funding Commission has 

practically completed its labors. Never within 
the span of history has any body of men undertaken 
a task involving such colossal sums nor the exercise 
of such great discretionary powers. And the job has 
been a thankless one. Advocates of payment to the 
last penny have been vociferous and bitter; pro- 
ponents of cancellation have harangued large audi- 
ences; only those who have accepted on faith what 
the Commission has done remain inarticulate. With 
the exception of a Presidential word of praise, no 
vote of appreciation, no sign of thanksgiving has 
been extended for a labor of infinite patience, filled 
with serious diplomatic and political pitfalls and 
carrying an overwhelming burden of responsibility. 
This, presumably, is the lot of most public servants 
until years after they are dead. 

As for the settlements actually negotiated by this 
Commission, no judgment rendered now on a con- 
tract having sixty-odd years to run can be more 
than tentative. From a dollars-and-cents point of 
view, they were without question both generous and 
just. From the political point of view, they have 
proved acceptable to that fickle arbiter, Congress. 
From the diplomatic point of view, they undoubt- 
edly leave much to be desired. That they have 
brought on the United States a real accumulation 
of dislike if not positive hate from Europe no im- 
partial observer returning to these shores will deny. 
But it is not fair to assume that had they been can- 
celled im toto our standing in Europe would have 
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been appreciably improved. For a period of years, 
at least, we are destined to play the réle of despised 
rich relative no matter how we twist or turn, and to 
a large extent we have our own smugness and our 
own critical attitude toward everything un-Ameri- 
can to thank for this — not our fiscal policies. 

One point connected with the debt settlements is 
constantly overlooked. They are maximum settle- 
ments. Should the future prove that they are too 
burdensome on any or all of the debtor nations, a 
revision downward, a complete cancellation even, 
is more than possible. As a nation we have now no 
more desire to insist on a literal pound of flesh 
than we had after exacting the Boxer indemnity. 


Peace or the Gauntlet? 


F Abd-el-Krim refuses to accept the liberal terms 
which France and Spain have offered him in re- 
turn for peace in Morocco, he is both fool and vain 
zealot. For the two European nations to withdraw 
from northern Africa is unthinkable at the present 
time; they are committed before the world to keep- 
ing the peace in this troublesome sector, and keep 
it they must, no matter what the price. Both nations 
are now awaiting the return of emissaries who have 
been dispatched with the peace terms to the rebel 
chieftain who has fought stubbornly for a year and 
a half. If the answer they bring is the Riffian’s gaunt- 
let, it means another summer of fighting, and per- 
haps a winter of inaction before the stubborn 
resistance of the hardy tribesmen is broken. 

France offers autonomy to Abd-el-Krim in the 
Riffian sector of Morocco, providing he will prom- 
ise to disarm the tribes living there who, France 
well knows, are not above frequent acts of organized 
brigandage if allowed to retain their arms. France 
also demands that the rebel chieftain recognize the 
nominal sovereignty of Mulai Yussef, Sultan of 
Morocco. This last is not a pleasant thought for 
Abd-el-Krim. He despises the Sultan as a weakling 
and a vassal of France and to bow the knee before 
him, even though it be but a gesture, is an unpleas- 
ant duty. It may be, however, that he will take the 
autonomy offered him and count himself well satis- 
fied with this partial satisfaction of his demands. 
Perhaps with so much gained he may consider that 
biding his time until another opportunity offers 
itself, he may later gain more. At any rate, he is 
getting all that France and Spain can offer to him. 


What Do You Mean, Boom? 


te boom in Florida has ceased reverberating. 
The wild speculation, the quick turnovers, 
the hectic bidding for any old lot anywhere at any 
price are now happily things of the past. Happily, 
that is, for all except the wretched lambs who came 
in late, who planked down their entire savings as a 


“first payment” on undeveloped subdivision lands, 
hoping to sell at a great profit before the second 
payment fell due. Such unfortunates are now fac- 
ing the imminent day when the impossible second 
payment will be demanded. There is no market for 
their land and no more money forthcoming from the 
home-town savings bank. They are out of luck and 
out of pocket — tragically so in many cases. In 
every real sense they were gamblers, ignorant gam- 
blers, playing a game they understood as little as 
they understood Wall Street, or horse racing, or 
three-card monte. And it is axiomatic that the 
majority of gamblers are bound to lose in the long 
run. However much one sympathizes with individu- 
als, one cannot deeply sympathize with the victims 
of such herd psychology as a class. 

In the meantime, the banks of Florida are sound 
and conservative. Building goes busily on. Legiti- 
mate real-estate undertakings continue to do a 
good business selling land to people who want to live 
on it rather than resell it. And the Florida sun still 
shines. Undoubtedly, the ending of the boom is the 
beginning of another healthy and sane period where 
real values and real appreciations will replace 
feverish speculation in uncertainties. 


Sprig 
PRING, as the humorists say, has come. Doubt- 
less young men’s fancies are now lightly turning 

to this and that, buds are budding, and April’s 
showers have brought May flowers. Yet we are 
obliged to confess that we find the vernal miracle 
this year less thrilling than usual. It has been a 
particularly unpleasant pre-spring season. March 
roared in and out with undiminished ferocity. April 
wept her girlish tears with a consistency that would 
have made any girl a bear argument in the marriage 
market. May, in her short course to date, has still 
succeeded in handing us two first-class head colds, 
due entirely to her fickleness and to our folly in dis- 
carding the overcoat. In fact, most of us this year 
have seen spring darkly through a haze of influenza 
microbes. It has been just one sniffle after another. 

Spring is not sheer rapture to those who like our- 
selves, have passed it in a city office, eating aspirin 
and reading the Congressional Record. One does 
not hear Pan calling from Tin Pan Alley, nor 
Syrinx piping among the Reeds — either Jim of 
Missouri or Dave of Pennsylvania. But of course 
there are compensations. Babe Ruth has recov- 
ered from his temperament and is crowning the 
old pill; the smack of the wagon tongue and the 
plaintive “fore” of the golfer are heard in the land; 
the ladies’ spring suitings are unusually genial, and 
before long, perhaps, the lilacs will be in blossom. 
And, as Shelley might have said: 

O Wind, 
If Springtime come, can Summer be far behind? 
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May. GEoRGE V. STRONG 


Of the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment attached to the War Plans Division 


Hucu S. Gipson 


American Minister to Switzerland who 
will head the American delegation 


(Acme) 
REAR ApMIRAL Hivary P. JoNES 


Former commander in chief of the fleet; 
now on the Navy General Board 


Ambassadors of Disarmament 


Americans Who Will Represent the United States at the League’s 
Preparatory Conference for Limiting Arms 


O* May IS, representatives of eighteen nations will 


assemble in Geneva under the auspices of the League 
of Nations to discuss plans for a general disarmament 
conference to be held some time in the future. The 
preparatory nature of the present meeting is paramount. 
But although it will dictate no actual reductions in arma- 
ment, either naval or military, its importance is none the 
less great, for the experts and diplomats assembled will 
decide upon the recommendations to be placed before the 
nations of the world when the general conference is held. 
Besides the ten nations which are members of the League 
of Nations Council — 
Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, Sweden, Czecho- 
slovakia, Uruguay, and 
Spain — six other Euro- 
pean members of the 
League Assembly will 
send representatives to 
the May meeting: Bul- 
garia, Finland, Holland, 
Poland, Roumania, and 
Jugoslavia. Of the na- 
tions outside the League, 
the United States, Ger- 
many, and Soviet Russia 
have been invited. Rus- 
sia alone has refused to 
participate. 
The appointment of an 
official delegation marks 
an important step in the 


(Jullien Fréres) 


THE Otp HotTet NATIONAL, GENEVA 


Home of the League of Nations where the disarmament meetings 
will be held 


foreign policy of the United States, for this is the first 
time since the Peace Conference of 1919 that this Gov- 
ernment has had other than “‘unofficial observers” in 
the major councils of Europe. On these pages are pic- 
tured six of the eight representatives of the United 
States who sailed May 1 on the Leviathan. Capt. Ad- 
olphus Andrews, who has just relinquished his command 
of the Presidential yacht, Mayflower, and Rear Admiral 
Andrew T. Long are the other members of the party. 
To some extent, the conference will take up limitation 
where the Washington Conference left it. That meet- 
; ing confined its limiting 
measures to capital ships 
and airplane carriers. 
It is now proposed to 
restrict the construction 
of light cruisers and sub- 
marines. Limitation of 
land forces will also be 
considered, but that prob- 
lem is Europe’s and not 
our own. The peace 
strength of our Army is 
so small that we have 
little concern in this 
field. But land arma- 
ments present a vital 
problem to Europe, and 
doubtless a discussion of 
them will present more 
difficulties than are con- 
tained in limiting cruisers 
and other types of ships. 
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ALLEN F. WINSLOw 
Secretary of the American 
Legation in Switzerland (left), 
who will be one of the hosts of 

our delegation in Geneva 


ALLEN W. DULLES 


Chief of the Near East Division 
of the State Department 





(Acme) 








et; 





(Jullien Fréres) (Jullien Fréres) 
PonT DE L’ARVE PLace NEuvE 


joe A view in the beautiful old quarter of Geneva One of the most notable squares in the old city 


Maj. GEN. DENNIS E. NoLAN 
Former Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, who 
will be the chief military expert 
of the American delegation 


Dorsey RICHARDSON 
Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Western European Affairs 

in the State Department 
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The Political Generalship of Mr. Coolidge 


By Ray T. Tucker 


shelled politicians have scoffed at Calvin 

Coolidge’s tactics as a party leader and dis- 
ciplinarian. They have compared him with Roose- 
velt, Wilson, and Harding in this respect and have 
found him wanting in a sense of publicity values, in 
straightforwardness, in tact, in coOperative spirit, 
in strength, in kindliness— in all the qualities a 
President has been wont to summon to his aid in 
time of political or legislative stress. By turn they 
have sneered at, grumbled at, bolted against, and 
resented the Coolidge brand of leadership, but 
always they have held it lightly. Now Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike are coming to fear 
that they may have been outsmarted by the canny, 
resourceful New Eng- 


| NOR more than three years the old, hard- 


busier taking orders than giving them. Each Presi- 
dent, through trial and tribulation, — of which Mr. 
Coolidge had his share during his first year in 
office, — must develop a style of his own, must 
forge his own armor. As a rule, they resort to 
the code of warfare that is customary in their native 
haunts and to the weapons of the particular jungle 
whence they sprang. 

Roosevelt utilized the crude, slugging tactics of 
the Far West and New York City; Wilson, the 
academic tools of pen and oratory; Harding, the 


soft, easy, compromising manner of the old-style - 


Ohio politician. Coolidge has fallen back upon his 
Yankee training and his New England background. 
He handles political problems in the hard, cold, 

calculating way in which 





lander in the White 


a New England general 


storekeeper deals with a 


House, and it is begin- 
ning to rankle. 
Politicians are like an- 
imals; they want an easy 
boss or a brutal one, a 
Tom Platt or a Boise 
Penrose. Such is the 
elemental character of 
their makeup that they 
cannot understand or 


“Roosevelt utilized the crude, slugging tactics 
of the Far West and New York City; Wilson, the 
academic tools of pen and oratory; Harding, the 
easy manner of the old-style Ohio politician. Cool- 
idge has fallen back upon his Yankee train- 
ing. . . . He does not lead; like the magician, 
he manipulates.” Thus Mr. Tucker, Washington 
correspondent of the ‘‘ New York Evening Post,” 

sums up the generalship of President Coolidge 





difficult customer across 
the counter. Like the 


Vermont trader who | 


stands in stony silence 
and avoids his custo- 
mer’s quizzical gaze, 
never coinmitting him- 
self to anything that can 
be used against him 





appreciate a man who 

does not fall in one of those two categories. So for 
a long while they made fun of the mysterious ways 
in which Calvin Coolidge worked his wonders to 
perform. Now, they sense that what they were 
looking for was leadership and what they got was 
manipulation — manipulation as by an _ unseen 
force which gave them no opportunity for retaliation 
or explanation. No matter where it may get Calvin 
Coolidge, it hasn’t left them a leg to stand on. 
So they long for another Theodore Roosevelt, who 
whipped his minions into line with the big stick 
and eight-column streamers of denunciation. Some 
mourn for the vitriolic pen and devastating elo- 
quence with which Woodrow Wilson scourged 
backsliders. By far, the majority, however, would 
welcome again the days when Warren Harding 
dissolved recalcitrancy, or tried to, with the golden 
talisman of friendship and sweet amiability. They 
forget, of course, that few Presidents come to their 
high office as born leaders of a nation-wide group, 
or even of the 531 individualists who compose the 
Congress of the United States. Candidates for 
office rarely get a chance to develop the qualities 
necessary for a Presidential candidate. In their 
long climb up the political ladder they have been 


later, Mr. Coolidge 
keeps in the background of all political broils and 
deals. His influence is there, but it cannot be de- 
tected by the naked eye. He does not lead; like 
the magician, he manipulates. In the same way, the 
New England storekeeper does not seem to push 
his goods, yet sells them by the exercise of an im- 
personal force. With the President there is nothing 
of the good-natured, charitable, swashbuckling 
give-and-take which usually marks political ex- 
change and bargaining — no more than in primitive 
barter in his native State. In its stead there are a 
deep canniness, a Frankenstein-like furtiveness, and 
a passive but positive power moving irresistibly 
toward its objective. The average politician, be- 
cause he cannot so analyze it for himself nor develop 
the necessary qualities of resistance, is all the more 
afraid and resentful, in a futile and pitiful sort of 
way, of the Coolidge method. 


WEEN Roosevelt wished to influence legisla- 
tion or round up a majority, he leaped into 
the headlines or on to the platform. He bullied, roared, 
and threatened, but it was in the open, where all 
could see and hear. The same headlines and plat- 
form were available to the Presidential antagonists; 
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they might make of the dispute a public debate or a 
political issue. Wilson, in a like situation, would 
sally up Pennsylvania Avenue, install himself in the 
Senate “throne room,” and summon Senatorial 
varlets to the royal footstool. There he applied the 
sceptre. It was straightforward and face to face, 
if autocratic. Or he would dip his pen in poisoned 
ink, of which he kept a large stock on hand. There 
are his written excoriations of “Jim” Reed of 
Missouri, Senators Walsh of Massachusetts and 
Shields of Tennessee, and numerous others who did 
not agree with him. He made the public his con- 
fidant through prearranged publication of his 
letters. In other words, he bawled out his foe from 
the White House steps. No matter what other 
criticism may be raised, both he and Roosevelt 
did some straight-from-the-shoulder shooting in 
their party brawls, political feuds, and legislative 
entanglements. At least they furnished a target for 
return fire, and it was not a disappearing one. 


OOLIDGE, the austere Vermonter, cannot coun- 
tenance such indecent exposure of his person. 
What is the use of occupying a White House dugout, 
bulwarked by “unofficial spokesmen” and willingly 
officered by Senator Butler of Massachusetts as 
Chief of Staff, as well as by numerous other liaison 
men and political patrols, if one does not employ 
them? It is a fairly recent military maxim that the 
commander of troops should not approach danger- 
ously near the zone of fire; the application to politi- 
cal warfare is even nearer our own day. 

Mr. Coolidge’s method of strategy has been 
beautifully exemplified in his attempts to mold the 
Interstate Commerce Com- ; 
mission, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and the Shipping Board 
nearer his heart’s conservative 
desire. A vacancy occurring 
on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the President 
nominated Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, a financial and railroad 
expert on a New York news- 
paper, a man of conservative 
turn of mind. Opposition arose 
on all sides, and there were 
threats that the nominee would 
not be confirmed. Southern 
Senators demanded that the 
vacancy be filled by a man 
from below the Mason and 
Dixon line, representing the 
New South of railroads and 
manufactures and Muscle 
Shoals. “Dave” Reed, though = (Acme) 
a stalwart Republican repre- 
senting Pennsylvania, Andrew 
W. Mellon’s baronial estate, 





Mr. Coolidge “‘ handles political problems in the 

hard, cold, calculating way in which a New Eng- 

land general storekeeper deals with a difficult 
customer” 


declared that he would not vote for the President’s 
choice. Mr. Reed publicly demanded that his 
State, with its vast railroad interests, be given 
representation on the Commission. The Ku-Klux 
Klan moved heaven and hell because Mr. Woodlock 
was a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Coolidge did not rush valiantly or precipi- 
tately to the defense of his choice, even when a 
Senate committee was on the verge of reporting 
adversely on the nomination. His official attitude 
was that once he had sent a name to the Senate, 
it was that body’s constitutional duty to dispose 
of it without interference from the Executive arm. 
But unofficially and invisibly, he was disarming his 
opponents. After a few days had elapsed, Mr. Reed 
was permitted to announce that the President had 
agreed to award the great Republican State of 
Pennsylvania richer patronage in the future and, 
of course, Mr. Reed would be for Mr. Woodlock. 
Another timely vacancy occurring on the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Coolidge allowed Senator Underwood, a 
conservative Democrat from Alabama, to name a 
man from his State. The Senate blocked the Klan 
by balloting in executive session and binding its 
members to keep the roll call a secret. Overnight 
the anti-Woodlock forces crumbled. Mr. Coolidge, 
without having so much as stepped on the field, 
won the battle. 


HE Tariff Commission, until recently, has been 

the bane of Mr. Coolidge’s official life, and with 
good reason. In the midst of the 1924 campaign it 
submitted a recommendation that the sugar duty 
be revised downward. Like every report from this 
body, it contained majority 
and minority opinions based 
on highly controversial prem- 
ises and data. The President 
quite properly delayed action 
on it and -kept the document 
in a Presidential pigeonhole. 
During months of agitation 
and inquiry by issue-seeking 
Democrats, and all through 
the fall canning season, he 
let ’em howl. But he was 
quietly laboring to prevent a 
repetition of this type of re- 
port. It happened that William 
S. Culbertson, a _ low-tariff 
Republican and a member of 
the Commission, was uncom- 
fortable in his job and had 
higher ambitions. A vacancy 
occurred in the diplomatic 
service, which gave rise to a 
wit’s comment that “Mr. Cool- 
idge’s political career has been 
built on vacancies.’’ Mr. 
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Coolidge gave Mr. Culbertson the appointment as 
Minister to far-off Roumania, and the latter dis- 
appeared without divulging the contents of that 
almost forgotten sugar report. The President then 
named a high-tariff Democrat as Culbertson’s suc- 
cessor, and presumably there will be no more em- 
barrassing recommendations from that body on 
anything — in the middle of a campaign or at any 
other time. Mr. Coolidge still has the sugar report, 
and it was not until the Senate instituted an investi- 
gation of the Tariff Commission that its contents 
became known through an official source. 

The Shipping Board has caused Mr. Coolidge 
fully as much trouble as the Tariff Commission. 
Private industry, articulate through Secretary 
Hoover, would like to see the Government get out 
of the unprofitable shipping business, but its rep- 
resentatives insist that they cannot negotiate for 
the purchase or leasing of ships with the bickering, 
squabbling members of the present Shipping Board. 
At any rate, the Board conducted a running fight 
with the President and his personal representatives 
in the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It declined 
to delegate its authority to his personally selected 
appointees. President Coolidge then requested the 
resignation of Bert E. Haney, Democratic member 
of the Board from Oregon. Mr. Haney made public 
the President’s letter, which said that the Oregonian 


had agreed to quit if the Chief Executive did not 
feel satisfied he was carrying out White House 
policies. Mr. Haney denied making such a pledge 
and refused to resign. It was open and deliberate 
flouting of Mr. Coolidge, but he made no move to 
oust the recalcitrant. Both men stood pat for 
months; even after the Senate convened, Mr. 
Coolidge did not send in another name, as he had 
a right to do in view of the fact that Mr. Haney 
was a recess appointment. Eventually the Oregonian 
saw no good in continuing the war of attrition, and 
quit — to be succeeded by a Coolidge man. Legis- 
lation to cure these evils and to liquidate the Gov- 
ernment’s $250,000,000 shipping investment was 
introduced in the House following the Haney 
episode. It has the support of Secretary Hoover, 
and inferentially of the President. House leaders 
have told him it cannot pass, but Mr. Coolidge has 
not indicated that he is aware of the measure’s 
existence. During the summer, however, Mr. Cool- 
idge will undoubtedly devise some scheme for 
slipping it down the legislative ways, and nobody 
will know how he did it. 

In not one of these instances of Coolidge manipu- 
lation — it can hardly be called leadership — has 
there been a frontal or devastating attack on him 
by the Democrats or the friends of the personalities 
involved. There have been (Continued on page 587) 


Removing the Missionary’s Halo 
By Jay L. Clow 


IME was when Christian missionary work 

meant sacrifice and heroism. In the days of 

Robert Morrison, who labored so many 
years in China to gain his first convert; of James 
Chalmers, who was killed by cannibals in the South 
Seas; of William Cary, who struggled in India 
against tremendous odds in the early days of the 
East India Company; of Moffat and Livingstone, 
who pushed into the heart. of Africa when it was in 
truth the Dark Continent; of Francisco Penzotti, 
who was imprisoned not so many years ago because 
of bitter prejudice in Peru — in the days of those 
men a spirit of real abnegation and something of 
the element of holy daring were inseparable from 
the thought of mission- 


awe by many people; sometimes he is almost 
worshiped as martyrs have been worshiped. 

But those were pioneer days in the missionary 
enterprise. Now we are in the period of development. 
And as life in our great West today is vastly different 
from what it was in the days of the covered wagon, 
so is missionary work an entirely different thing 
than it was in the days of these Christian adven- 
turers. Through the efforts of missionaries, cannibals 
have practically disappeared from the South Sea 
Islands; missions now carry on their work in India. 
with the codperation of the Government; Africa 
has been opened to the world; Penzotti has lived 


to see a large mission high school drawing its pupils 
from the best families 





in the very city where 


ary work. Because of the 
memory of those early 
times, the Christian 
Church has placed a halo 
around the whole mis- 
sionary idea, and today 
anyone known as a mis- 
sionary is regarded with 





In a letter to the editor Mr. Clow states: ‘‘] 
have been a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in both India and South America and 
have been a student of Christian missions ever 
since my student days. There are things which 
should be known about missions that are not 

generally discussed "’ 


he was imprisoned. 
True, there are hard- 
ships in the mission field 
now as always — what 
worth-while work does 
not have its element of 
hardship? But sacrifices 
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like those of the early 
days do not exist. 
Within recent years I - 
have known of two in- 
cidents when mission- 
aries were thrown into 
prison in South Amer- 
ica;*both cases, how- 
ever, could easily be 
explained by unwise 
actions of the mission- 
aries themselves and 
were in no way due to 
difficulties inherent in 
mission work. 

I have been a mis- 
sionary in India, and I can testify that today the 
life of the foreigner there, be he missionary or 
government official, is the most lordly life on earth. 
There are good reasons for this, growing out of the 
climate with its deadly heat, the long-standing 
customs of an ancient aristocracy, the caste system, 
and other conditions. We hear much of the dangers 
of life in India under the rising tide of nationalism, 
but a friend of long residence there recently wrote 
me, “I/have no reason to suppose that I am more 
in danger here than I would be in the United States.” 
I have lived as a missionary in La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia, one of the most needy mission fields of 
the world and one of the most backward of South 
American republics. Evangelical work is new there, 
and at times we felt discouraged. But La Paz is 
one of earth’s most interesting cities, and life in it 
is fascinating. Some missionaries there tried to 
arouse sympathy for themselves when the Gov- 
ernment stopped work on a church that they were 
erecting and condemned the property. But when 
we consider the matter, sympathy seems ill-placed. 
They were building their Protestant church — 
in that republic where Roman Catholicism is a 
state religion — just around the corner from one 
of the most imposing Catholic churches in the city; 
were, in fact, actually using the side wall of the 
Catholic church as the back wall of their own. 
Most frequently direct opposition to missionary 
work in these days can be explained as easily as this. 
I have lived also in Montevideo, another delightful 
city. Here the General Electric Company uses the 
roof of a mission school for its radio broadcasting 
station because it is one of the best located buildings 
in the city. 


J gue ee pare work today is a highly organized 
affair of world proportions, and in general is 
very successful in its accomplishments. But it can 
no — rightly claim a halo fashioned from that 
idea of suffering and sacrifice that comes to us from 
the pioneer days of mission history. This halo, 
placed about the whole enterprise of missions in 





THE AUTHOR’S HomE IN ONE OF THE MISSION STATIONS IN INDIA 


an honest effort to ex- 
alt a great work, has 
reacted unfavorably 
upon the missionary 
himself. It has often 
given him an exalted 
idea of his own impor- 
tance. Mr. Kipling 
might well have had 
the missionary in mind 
when he wrote: 


Twelve hundred million 
men are spread 
About this earth, and I 
and You 

Wonder, when You and I are dead, 
‘*What will those luckless millions do?” 


HE true missionary spirit is one of the noblest 
things this world knows. It comes from a realiza- 
tion of the needs of humanity combined with a knowl- 
edge that God is able to satisfy these needs. The 
true missionary must have companionship with 
God and a sympathetic intimacy with men. But 
how often all this seems to be lost in the mission- 
ary’s exalted overbusyness. We continually hear it 
said among missionaries of one of their number, 
“He’s doing the work of three men!” But a man’s 
work is the limit of the strength of a strong man 
and very few of us ever reach that height. Often 
much of a missionary’s energy goes into misplaced 
effort. I know a worker, until recently director of 
an important mission high school, who boasted, 
in indirect testimony to his extreme busyness, that 
he had not read two books in ten years. Yet every 
day he spent many hours in doing jobs for the school 
that a native could have been hired to do as well 
for $12 or $14 a month. That missionary had been 
sent across the seas with his family to help build 
up Christianity, and he was spending his energy 
doing the work of an ordinary uneducated laborer. 
So often that happens in the mission field! 
Furthermore, because of the reaction of the halo 
upon the missionary, he frequently fails to enter 
into sympathy with the people among whom he 
works. In some way he seems to feel that he belongs 
to a superior race and that his mission is to demon- 
strate that superiority. So, instead of conforming | 
in some respects to the manners and customs around 
him and serving as the friend and helper of the 
people, he is inclined to pose as a superman. Any 
help that he may bring comes in spite of, rather 
than because of, his personality. I have known places 
where, in fact, native workers never came into 
contact with the missionaries except when they 
received their pay or were summoned for instruc- 
tions or for rebuke. This spirit enters also into the 
missionary’s attitude toward his fellow workers. 
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Certainly, nowhere in the world is a true Christian 
spirit more needed than in the mission field, and 
probably nowhere else is an individual selfishness 
allowed more freedom. 

This halo which we have placed over the idea of 
foreign missions, and which has reacted so unfor- 
tunately upon the missionary, has had its effect 
upon the home church as well. It has served to put 
the whole enterprise on an unsound foundation. 
Funds have been raised and volunteers have been 
enlisted on the basis of the halo. Under its influence 
the sacrificial life of the mission field has been 
lauded to our paying church members and our 
consecrated young people. The “present world 
crisis” has been made a slogan. “The evangelization 
of the world in this generation” has long been 
emphasized. All these things are based on more or 
less false assumptions. There is need for more 
missionaries, of course; but there is greater need 
for the development of national leadership. The 
mission field needs more money, certainly; but 
money in the quantity that was used for carrying 
on the Great War could not evangelize the world all 
at once. Not in a year, nor perhaps in several gen- 
erations, can a country like India, for example, with 
a wonderful background of culture and a wealth 
of literature be made to accept entirely new ideas 
of religion and of social relations. There must be 
patience and understanding and long years of 
growth. Simple peoples like the South Sea Islanders 
or the tribes of Central Africa can be influenced 
more quickly. For stable peoples time is necessary. 

There was a time when everything non-Christian 
was considered necessarily wrong and everything 
labeled Christianity necessarily right. The Ameri- 
can spirit of condemning outright all that differs 
from our own customs and beliefs is still prevalent. 
But men who have seen much of the world know 
that the best is not invariably indigenous to the 
United States alone. Also, while most thinking men 
agree that the ideals of Christ are the highest ever 
given to the world, it is being realized, too, that not 
everything called Christian deserves the name. 

I went to an Oklahoma town recently to deliver 


an illustrated lecture in the high school. During 
the afternoon the superintendent of schools intro- 
duced me to a fine young man who had been badly 
injured shortly before. Three bandits had attempted 
to rob the bank in which he was employed; the 
attempt took place early in the morning, when he 
was the only employee present. He gave chase, and 
in the shooting affray one of his eyes was shot-out. 
In my lecture that evening I described the primi- 
tive life of the Aymara Indians of Bolivia, and the 
superintendent remarked, “What a wonderful thing 
it will be for those people when they have learned 
Christian ideals and _ civilization!” ‘Well, possi- 
bly,” I replied. “But your bank robbery would 
never have happened in Bolivia, you know.” I have 
heard of only one train robbery there, and then 
the robbers were citizens of the United States. It is 
a familiar fact that our country leads the world in 
most forms of crime. Not, of course, that Christi- 
anity is responsible for these crimes; nevertheless, 
they are a part of the civilization that we call 
Christian. And in some way, though we have con- 
sidered ourselves better than the greater part of the 
rest of the world, we have failed to prevent them. 


N the continuation of our missionary work, 

let us get away from some of the empty un- 
realities that we have associated with the work. 
For the good of both the worker and his task, and 
in order to place the whole enterprise on a basis 
of honesty, let us remove the halo from the mis- 
sionary’s head. Let us recognize him as a fellow 
laborer with the Christian minister at home, not 
sacrificing more than many men whose lives are 
spent in the same kind of work in this country. 
Let us advance our missionary efforts, not for the 
sake of a visionary halo, but because we seriously 
and honestly believe that the ideals of Jesus Christ 
should be taught. And let us insist that those who 
carry the Christian message be, in truth, exemplars 
of the Christian life. Then, after having placed the 
missionary enterprise on a foundation of reality, let 
us bear in mind that all will be in vain unless as a 
people we follow hard after the ideals that we preach. 





An Italian Garden 


Terraced here, and terraced there, 
Around the whole a wall; 
Climbing, creeping, cuddling, 
Flowers over all. 


A sundial in the centre, 

A fountain in a nook, 
Sparkling, splashing, singing, 
A little silver brook. 


Below the blue sea curling, 
Above the snow-capped hill, 
Italian sun and shadow 


Rioting at will. 


Lucia Ossorn_E BELL. 
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THE SILENT SPECTATORS OF 
CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS 





(De Cou from Ewing Galloway) 





OLIVES IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE — 
Beside these trees in Jerusalem Christ is supposed to have prayed before His betrayal 


INCE the fall of man, trees have had a varied signifi- 
cance in human life. The belief that there is a spiritual 
force inherent in vegetation has colored practically every 
religion. The ancients, it seemed, had a passion for plant- 
ing groves, and this same tendency persisted among the 
Israelites, many of whom set up arboreal altars haphazard 
upon their lands. Early civilizations worshiped trees and 
the spirits thought to be embodied in them. Frequently 
it was the custom to propitiate these spirits before the 
trees were felled. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians regarded their trees 
with profound veneration. There is evidence that the 
great Osiris was originally a tree god. From Greek my- 
thology come many of our notions concerning the com- 
mon trees of today. The oak was sacred to the might of 
Zeus; more sacred still was the laurel to Apollo. Laurel in 
the hand of a reciting poet was thought to give him divine 
inspiration. The myrtle and the apple tree were symbolical 


of love. The olive, sacred to Athena, signified peace and 
wisdom. 

Three centuries ago a great banyan tree existed in 
India, some thousands of years old, upon whose trunk a 
head was carved. To touch this tree with steel meant 
death. So numerous are the enemies of the banyan that 
ordinarily it reaches only the size of a well-grown horse- 
chestnut. Under cultivation, however, it grows to enor- 
mous proportions. A tree of this variety in the Botanical 
Gardens of Calcutta, India, covers many acres and is 
treated with the utmost care. When its roots, like sta- 
lactites, begin to push toward the ground, the tender 
sprouts are encased in bamboo, nourished and protected. 
Although the original mother tree has vanished, its nu- 
merous progeny continue to thrive. 

A curious dispensation of nature is the baobab tree, 
common to Africa. From its gourdlike fruit, known as 
monkey bread, the natives prepare a food and also a 
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beverage. Its bark, which 
is so soft that it may be 
torn away with the fingers, 
is made into cloth and 
ropes, or used for medic- 
inal purposes. 

Mexico boasts of giant 
trees that date back to 
her earliest civilizations. 
There is evidence of a 
Mexican tribe that made 
human sacrifices to trees 
in celebration of May Day, 
transferring the skins of 
victims to living beings 
in symbolization of re- 
newed plant life. The mean- 
ing of May festivals is 
best revealed, however, 
by the Northern custom 
of decking a tree or a 
Maypole with offerings of 
food, in return for which 
the abiding spirit was ex- 
pected to grant fertility. 

In the United States 
the subject of trees is 
generally associated with 
California. Many of the 
Sequoias in the groves of 


(Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway) 


THE TREE OF THE SaD NIGHT, Mexico City 


Cortes wept beneath this tree, when after a visit to Spain he re- 
turned to Mexico, to find that his enemies had turned him out of 


power 





(Cowling from Ewing Galloway) 


THE BAOBAB TREE OF AFRICA 


to ripe old age 


> 


(Ewing Gallowa 





These trees, which do not ordinarily attain great height, often live 
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so-called “Big Trees” ex- 
ceed 250 feet in height and 
have a circumference of 
over twenty yards. In the 
history of America trees 
have played a silent and 
a varied réle. They wit- 
nessed our ancestors’ trea- 
ties with the Indians. They 
bowed before the axe of 
frontiersman, and their 
trunks formed the walls of 
the first American homes. 
Now, when the wilderness 
has been conquered and 
cities. have arisen where 
virgin forests once stood, 
trees are among our few 
living relics of an historic 
past. Today, the famous 
survivors of advancing civ- 
ilization, still preserved, 
afford but a moment’s 
contemplation to the curi- 
ous passers-by; but within 
their parks and fenced en- 
closures they stand in an 
imperishable dignity that 
will behold the march of 
generations yet to come. 





ANCIENT CYPRESS AT TULE, MEXICO 


Out of a trunk that is 176 feet in diameter yet as short as a stump, 
the branches of this tree grow —- like an immense clump of 
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(Elmendorf from Ewing Galloway) 


THE GREAT BANYAN TREE, CALCUTTA, INDIA 
Not a forest, but a single tree that is over a thousand feet in circumference and has more than 250 trunks 


(De Cou from Ewing Galloway) (F. S. Baker. Courtesy U. S. Forest Service) 


THE CHAMBER TREE, SEQUOIA PARK, CALIFORNIA OLD JUNIPER, CACHE NATIONAL Forest, UTAH 
The largest Sequoia is seventy-two feet in diameter; the tallest, In spite of its decrepit looking condition, this tree is living happily 
272 feet high at the age of three thousand years 
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Ne dae eee coy 
(W. R. Mattoon. Courtesy U. S. Forest Service) (Ewing Galloway) 
Historic BEECH AT BooNe’s CREEK, TENNESSEE “DUELING UNDER THE OAKS,’’ OLD NEw ORLEANS ry 
Carved deep in its bark is the legend: ‘‘D. Boon cilled During the social season in the old South many a famous duel was fought 
beneath these hoary branches 


Bar on this tree 1760" 





Poet’s APPLE TREE 
Upon the rustic bench, 
looking out over Lake Gen- 
eva in Switzerland, Shelley 
and Byron passed many 
hours dreaming, chatting, 
or reading verses under the 
fragrant boughs of this 

apple tree 





(Ewing Galloway) 
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Tree Folk 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


‘hk: world is full of great trees beneath 
whose spreading boughs generations of men 
have passed like dreams and whose fame 
has come down to us undimmed by the mist of 
the drifting years. 

North of Beersheba in Judea is Hebron, that 
“rose-red city half as old as Time,” where Abraham 
lies buried with her whose beauty ensnared the 
kings of Gerar and Egypt. Beside his grave stands 
the oldest oak in Palestine, under whose branches, 
according to legend, the Terrible Three rested before 
they departed to destroy the Cities of the Plain. On 
the slopes of A‘tna grows the largest tree in Europe, 
a chestnut with a circumference of one hundred and 
sixty feet; it has sheltered a hundred horsemen at a 
time. Yet even that giant is dwarfed by the trees of 
the New World. At Oaxaca in Mexico stands the 
cypress which the Mexicans claim to be the oldest 
tree in the world, fully five thousand years old and 
measuring one hundred and seventy-six feet around. 
Cortes and Montezuma sat beneath its shade during 
the first conquest of Mexico, and Grant and Lee dur- 
ing the second. In Venezuela there is another giant, 
probably the largest known tree in the world, with a 
circumference of five hundred and sixty-one feet. 
It was discovered by Guerro in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury and was visited by Humboldt in 1800. Other 
patriarchs are the Sequoias in California, some of 
them four thousand years old; the ancient dragon 
tree, of the same age, on Teneriffe, which was de- 
stroyed in 1868; and the sacred baobab of Senegal, 
whose age is estimated at forty-five hundred years, 
A famous tree of lesser size and longevity is that 
olive in Greece under which Plato and Socrates sat 
and, centuries later, Saint Paul as he debated with 
the Athenians. The gray branches of this old olive 
still bear fruit. 

Another celebrated tree is that ancestor of all the 
weeping willows in this country which stands on the 
Curtis estate in Virginia. A traveler in Syria once 
sent Alexander Pope a box of figs in which was a 
twig from one of the willows upon which the exiles 
hanged their harps beside the rivers of Babylon. 
Pope planted the twig by the Thames, and it grew 
into a beautiful tree. During the Revolution a 
British officer, ordered to this country, begged from 
Pope a slip in order to plant it on one of the con- 
fiscated estates which he hoped to receive when the 
colonists were subdued. A certain George Washing- 
ton and others convinced him that said estate would 
not be forthcoming, so before he returned to England 
he gave the slip to John Curtis. It grew into the 
first American weeping willow. Still another tree 


full of associations stands on Boone’s Creek in 
eastern Tennessee; carved deep in its bark and still 
legible is the following inscription: “D. Boon ciiled 
A Bar on this tree 1760.” The trees which grow near 
my home at Haverford can lay claim to no such 
great age. Probably the oldest are the beeches, 
which are a slow-growing variety of tree. I once 
counted the rings of a tulip poplar nearly six feet in 
circumference; the tree proved to be only thirty- 
eight years old. A chestnut some ten feet in circum- 
ference was a hundred and fourteen years old, while 
a beech only a foot and a half in diameter was a 
hundred and thirty years old. At Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania, I found a moderate-sized beech with 
“1790” cut in its bark in old-fashioned numerals, 
which I have no doubt are authentic; and some of 
the very large beeches are undoubtedly well past 
five hundred years of age, as are some of the 
great oaks of New Jersey, such as the Mantua and 
Salem oaks. 

To me, however, it is not so much a tree’s age or 
its associations which makes it interesting, as its 
personality. Beside a little spring in a wood some 
two miles from my house stands a great beech tree 
which was a sizable sapling when Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. With its vast bole and 
leafy crown it towers like some guardian spirit of 
the forest brooding with outstretched arms over the 
thickets, the spring, and the singing brook beyond. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


To me that great beech tree is an actual, living, 
sentient friend. Once, during migration season, I 
sat high in its branches from dawn to dark with a 
package of lunch, a pair of field glasses, and a book 
of Richard Jefferies’ for a companion, and had there 
one of the pleasantest days of my life, filled with 
little unexpected sights and sounds and adventures 
with the wild folk. Another time in migration season 
I leaned against its great trunk and dreamed away 
a moonlight night in May, hearing the pilgrims of 
the sky pass overhead and now and then catching 
sight of their flying forms inked black against the 
moon. Let me entreat you who would scale moun- 
tains, but cannot, to climb some great tree in a 
Jonely wood. You will find there, near at home, all 
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the struggle, the up- 
lift, and the solitude 
which comes to him 
who scales an untrod- 
den peak. 

Occasionally one feels 
a great sense of pity 
and compassion for a 
tree. I remember a 
sturdy flowering dog- 
wood which was being 
slowly strangled by a 
great growth of poison 
ivy. Each tentacle of 
the vine was covered 
with rough black hair 
and sent off myriads 
of smaller filaments 
which enveloped the 
whole tree in their 
meshes. Always when 
I saw that tree it impressed me as struggling des- 
perately, despairingly, like a man caught in the evil 
net of some deadly habit. Finally, I could not bear 
the sight any longer; on my next walk I brought a 
sharp hatchet along and cut through the main trunk 
of the ivy close to the root. Sometimes now I meet 
that tree, in spring, all adrift with snowy blossoms 
— and always rejoice that I rescued it. 


NO AS a a 


(Ewing Galloway) 


bp Benjamin Franklin used to say, from a wide 
experience, that next to begetting a child, the 
planting of a tree is one of the pleasantest and most 
profitable occupations of mankind. I subscribe to 
the sentiment. Many years ago, when I lived in the 


city and had:a paved back yard about the size of a 


tablecloth, I pried up a brick and planted a tulip 
poplar in the space. Strange to say, it grew and 
thrived amazingly; when I gave up that house it 
was towering twenty feet high, shading the whole 
yard with its beautiful, square-cut leaves. For 
years afterwards, whenever I was in that part of 
Philadelphia, I would go over to take a look at my 
tree. One day I found nothing there but a stump. A 
new-owner had celebrated his seizin by tearing down 
all the ivy from that house built of dim green ser- 
pentine stone and cutting down my tree. I have 
never been back. 

Once I spent the night under a white cedar in the 
depths of the Barrens. Over me was the stillness of 
the stars and beside me the silence of a stream that 
flowed over soft sand without a pebble to start it 
singing. Against a violet-black sky the branches of the 
cedar drooped like a woman’s hair. Suddenly, I felt 
a sense of presence, as if some living, knowing 
creature were beside me, and a feeling of peace 
and protection flowed over me like the enfolding of 
mighty arms. Again and again at night among the 
trees I have had that sudden, ineffable sense of their 





ABRAHAM’S OAK AT HEBRON, PALESTINE 


Under its branches, according to legend, the Terrible Three rested 
before they departed to destroy the Cities of the Plain 


personality. In my boy- 
hood I knew a red cedar 
whose great trunk was 
gnarled and _ twisted 
into the very embodi- 
ment of stubborn 
strength. It grew at 
the end of a point that 
jutted out into the 
Sound at Stamford, 
Connecticut. Many and 
many a night, summer 
and winter, by star- 
shine and in the murk 
of a storm, I have 
picked my way across 
the rocks until my 
groping hands touched 
its shaggy bark and I 
could feel the great 
muscles strain and hold 
against the gale. Sometimes on stormy nights 
I used to waken and think of that outpost of the 
shore facing indomitably the furious sea. I wonder 
whether my tree still stands, and whether it still 
remembers me. I must go back some day . . . 

Once, wandering sleepless through a hot summer 
night in a mist of moonlight, I sensed as never be- 
fore the presence of the trees. Not all of them had 
personality, but there were two, especially, from 
whom power seemed to flow. One was a vast white 
oak which stood before me like some old patriarch, 
full of calm wisdom and the strength and knowledge 
of unnumbered years. Then there was a beech, the 
largest and most beautiful that I have ever known; 
more wonderful, even, than the one that lives by the 
spring in the wood. She was like some white and 
lovely queen looking down at me graciously from 
her great height above all the rest. Over and over 
again it was as if my eyes were held and as if, 
could I have clear vision for even one moment, I 
should see something long lost to men. All that 
night as I wandered through the wood that sense of 
presence persisted; only as dawn came did it begin 
to dim. When at last the sun rose, my friends were 
only trees again. 





ERE dreams and fancies, perhaps; yet it may 
be that we see farther in dreams than by day- 
light. Richard Jefferies, that great nature lover of 
another century, phrased this thought when he 
wrote: “Let me be always out of doors among the 
trees and grass and rain and wind and sun. A some- 
thing that the ancients called divine can be found 
and felt there still.” I think he must have known 
such nights as that one of moonlight mist. And 
perhaps the power of tall, stately patriarchs im- 
pressed him, too, with something of the mystery 
lost to man. 
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The Myth of an American Language 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 


what is termed the American language than 

about any other subject. In America I noticed 
a distinct tendency among the more conservative 
classes to bewail the vulgarization or, at any rate, 
the alteration of the language. Some people even 
went so far as to say they supposed that the current 
writing and talking was often almost unintelligible 
to an Englishman. I hope I was able to reassure them 
on that point. There are changes in the language 
going on both here and in America, and one ought 
to be thankful that this is so, for when languages 
cease to grow and develop the 


[: all probability, more nonsense is talked about 


keep wondering whence came this strange verbal 
anomaly. I used to think that it was a negro or an 
Asiatic word that had somehow been seized by an 
American, just as the immortal Mr. Pinkerton 
swooped down on words like “hebdomadal” and in 
the twinkling of an eye had them in his advertise- 
ments, as he put it, in letters as big as themselves. 
But in reality “Attaboy” had no Persian or Tartar 
origin. It is as simple a perverted colloquialism as you 
could imagine. An old fan is at a baseball or a foot- 
ball match. In the course of the game he sees with 
delight his kinsman, his fellow citizen, or some mem- 

ber of his old university per- 





end is near. 

So far from my being unable 
to follow the American language, 
I was distinctly disappointed 
at not adding as much as I had 
hoped to my knowledge of 
transatlantic slang. Ever since 
as a boy I ardently admired 
Artemus Ward, I have loved 
the vividness of American slang 
and the intense ingenuity with 
which new words are coined and 
old words given new signifi- 
cance. Still, I gathered some- 
thing into my granary. For 





Much has been written about 
the differences in the English 
language as it is used in Eng- 
land and in America. Some 
enthusiasts go so far as to insist 
that America has developed a 
language of its own, separate 
and distinct from the mother 
tongue. Mr. Strachey, for many 
years editor of the London 
Spectator, was particularly in- 
terested on his American tour 
last fall in collecting impressions 

for this article 


form a special act of skill or 
daring. Instantly he calls out, 
“That’s the boy! That’s the 
boy for me!” Now, if you say 
that phrase very fast and cut off 
your words at the beginning and 
at the end, “‘Ah, that’s the boy 
for me!” soon becomes “Atta- 
boy!” If I were younger and 
bolder I should use that expres- 
sion as a commendation for men 
of politics or men of letters, 
hitherto obscure, who suddenly 
do a good thing. But alas! I 
have not quite the pluck to put 








example, though I do not know 
how old the phrase is in Amer- 
ica, I had never till last autumn heard, “‘ You said a 
mouthful!” The expression is distinctly forceful and 
picturesque, even though a certain amount of intri- 
cacy is involved in explaining it. There seems to be 
some mystery as to whether the mouthful belongs to 
the auditor or is the prerogative of the speaker. 
Indeed, I often used to take pleasure in puzzling over 
this, as Sir Thomas Browne tells us he enjoyed puz- 
zling out some of the paradoxical and mystical prop- 
ositions of the scholastic theologians. I am told that a 
civic lady who received a fascinating queen upon her 
visit to America used it most effectively. The queen 
in question expressed in glowing terms all the de- 
lightful things that every tourist, except one with 
the hide of an elephant and the heart of an iceberg, 
feels on landing in New York. The New York lady 
replied, “Say, queen, you said a mouthful!” I must 
leave my mystery at that — and after all, mysteries 
were meant to be enjoyed, not to be anatomized. 
Another expression which, though not quite new 
to me, since I am a reader of Life, was the word 
“Attaboy!” When the thing is explained to you, 
you see it in a moment; but up to that time you 


“Attaboy!” insolitary grandeur 
at the end of a description of 
Mr. Jones’ new book or Mr. Smith’s fiery oration 
on currency in the House of Commons. 

In the United States I met with an almost universal 
sense of love and reverence for that English language 
which is as much America’s heritage and possession 
as ours. But, since the great principle of the excep- 
tion proving the rule should not be broken, I found 
in this connection one — though only one — im- 
movably defeatist lady. She tried her very best to 
convince methat the American and British languages 
have practically nothing in common, so greatly 
and so fundamentally have they diverged, and she 
intimated that I was either a foolish flatterer or else 
an insidious enemy when I refused to admit that I 
found any difficulty in understanding what I read 
and heard in America. It was useless to declare that 
I often found better and purer language in American 
newspapers that even in English books. I was not 
believed. So eloquent was the lady, and so deter- 
mined to show me that I must not claim any share in 
the American language, that I was quite depressed. 
I drove back from my dinner party with a night- 
marish conviction that I (Continued on page 587) 
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From Triumph to Illusion 


ECENT weeks in a rather languid 
R season have witnessed three events 
well worth recording: the sensa- 
tional and splendid personal triumph of 
Helen Hayes in the revival of “What 
Every Woman Knows”; the New York 
production of the long-heralded play by 
Sean O’Casey, “Juno and the Paycock”’; 
and lastly, as part of a season’s program, 
the Theatre Guild production of “The 
Chief Thing” —the rather anemic at- 
tempt of Nicolas Evreinoff to convince 
us that the only way to live is through 
and by illusion. 

First of all, suppose we try to do sober 
justice to Helen Hayes. It has been my 
melancholy task for some time back to 
inject a word of personal tribute to Miss 
Hayes into the discussion of quite a series 
of useless or trivial plays and to note with 
constantly increasing regret the insistence 
of managers that she play hundred per 
cent “flapper” réles. Her one opportunity 
to do something rather larger came with 
the Theatre Guild’s production of Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra.” The honest and 
regrettable fact is that Miss Hayes was 
not fully prepared for this task. The swift 
transition from 1925 flappers to the flapper 
queen of the Nile brought its own Neme- 
sis in a confusion of technique and a con- 
tinuance of inappropriate mannerisms. 
Now we have a much happier and more 
grateful moment to record. After a diffi- 
cult struggle with the artificial slang of 
“Young Blood,” Miss Hayes has at last 
come completely into her own in the re- 
creation of J. M. Barrie’s Maggie Wylie. 
Here we have as tender, as poignant, and, 
in its own way, as noble a characterization 
as this stage has achieved in many, many 
months. By some inner magic Helen 
Hayes has suddenly shed every last ves- 
tige of mannerism, and through creating 
a role entirely from within has proved 
herself unquestionably the great and 
sensitive artist which her thousands of 
admirers have so long suspected she was. 


HIS particular play is not a stroke of 
Barrie genius. Its machinery rattles 
now and then, and there are curious 
patches of sophistication, like hard spots, 
which do not spring from the inner nature 
of the story itself and which therefore 
seem out of place. But in the charac- 
ter of Maggie Wylie herself and her devo- 
tion to the solemn, pompous John Sand, 
Barrie has done a heartfelt and shimmer- 
ing portrait of illusive beauty which Miss 
Hayes has completely realized, ably sup- 
ported by Kenneth MacKenna. 
When the advanced news used the 
method of the rubber stamp to proclaim 


By R. Dana Skinner 


Sean O’Casey as “the Irish Eugene 
O’Neill,” it did a double injustice. It 
overrated O’Casey as an authentic tragic 
writer and underrated him in his power for 
interpreting character comedy. Much of 
Mr. O’Neill’s’ comedy is spoiled by its 
ironic bitterness. Mr. O’Casey is more in- 
clined to let comedy have its own free rein 


(Florence Vandamm) 


“Miss Hayes has at last come completely 
into her own in the re-creation of J. M 
Barrie’s Maggie Wylie” 


and boil over amiably on the stage as long 
as the dramatic action permits. But the 
culminating tragedy in “Juno and the 
Paycock” does not bear the.same analysis 
as the tragedies of O'Neill. Its inner 
necessity is not well established. One feels 
too often the hand of the author, rather 
than of fate or of the characters them- 
selves, at work in piling up the events of 
the last few minutes of action. One feels 
the blighting effects of political conditions 
in Ireland withering the vitality of the 
characters to permit the presentation of 
the author’s own thesis. 

I should say that the American produc- 
tion was distinquished chiefly for a most 
excellent character portrait by Augustin 
Duncan — who also directs the play — 
and an equally happy characterization by 
Claude Cooper. Louise Randolph as Juno 
Boyle does well, but somehow never quite 
escapes giving the impression that she is 
acting. This is true of several others in the 
cast. The chief thing which O’Casey 
shares with the earlier work of O’Neill is 
his strict refusal to admit any gleam of 
creative power in the suffering and misery 
of the world. O’Neill has happily passed 
beyond this stage. But O’Casey 1s still 





wallowing in it so deeply that his play 
fails to ring true. 

Any consideration of the Theatre Guild’s 
latest offering, “The Chief Thing,” in- 
volves a brief statement of Evreinoff’s 
personal philosophy of life. He seems to 
think that the greatest theatre in the 
world is our own life in which we spend 
most of our time acting and creating il- 
lusions, that realities are too bitter for 
us to face, and that the only way that we 
can go on living successfully is to continue 
to create the illusion of happiness. His 
play is an effort to put this idea into 
objective form, and the most obvious 
comment is supplied by the play itself — 
in the fact that it is unable to discover an 
ending. When the author has finished 
the job of hiring a group of actors to come 
into a distressful boarding house and there 
so to conduct themselves as to bring mo- 
mentary happiness to various depressed 
individuals, he suddenly discovers that 
illusions of this sort must have an end 
sometime. After what I feel is a rather 
cowardly flying of his tail, he thereupon 
deserts the audience and announces that 
they can end the play any way they choose. 
In other words, I take it that his own 
philosophy of creating illusions as a means 
of making life bearable breaks down so 
completely that he is unable to find his 
own final answer. 


BVIOUSLY and patently, Evreinoff’s 
idea is false. There may be times 
when illusion deliberately created can be 
used, as a drug is used, to bridge over a 
temporary moment of torture or despair. 
But, like drugs, it is only a palliative 
and its usefulness vanishes before the 
stern necessity of finding some way in 
which to face the realities of life. “The 
Chief Thing” is quite as artificial as 
the doctrine behind it. It is replete with 
good individual moments of comedy. But 
that is the most one can say for it. What 
few moments of pseudospirituality it 
might have possessed, the sleek and 
unctious Mr. McKay Morris has utterly 
failed to convey. As the chief creator of 
illusion, known as Paraklete, he succeeds 
only in being a rather elaborate “Foxy 
Grandpa.” Miss Helen Westley’s comedy 
as an ancient school-teacher and Mr. 
Dwight Frye’s really sincere work as a 
melancholy student offer the only mo- 
ments of distinction in the play, although 
Esther Mitchell, Henry Travers, and 
Edward G. Robinson all maintain their 
usual high standard. Miss Estelle Win- 
wood in the leading part creates only the 
impression of considerable indifference 
to her work. 
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Readers and Writers 


™ N Being Misunderstood” would 
O make a nice subject for an essay 
by a writer experienced in the 
strange and devious contortions of certain 
minds when they are confronted by what 
seems incapable of being misunderstood. 
It is bad enough when writing thatis really 
obscure or involved leads to misapprehen- 
sion, and even an involved style, in nine 
cases out of ten, is accused, without 
grounds, of being obscure. Meredith and 
Henry James were involved, but I have 
never felt that they ought to be blamed 
for the inability of many people to enjoy 
and understand them, because neither 
author was really obscure in the sense that 
James Joyce is obscure, or Browning. 
Apart, however, from certain writers 
with a “difficult” style, there is a great 
deal of misunderstanding to which authors 
are exposed through no fault of their own, 
as it seems to me. Their purpose is clear, 
and there is nothing recondite about what 
they say, yet critics and public alike mis- 
read them and then charge them with 
whatever fault this inability to seize the 
point may suggest. To take a very recent 
example, here is the first sentence in 
Thomas Beer’s “ Mauve Decade” (Knopf): 
“They laid Jesse James in his grave and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti died immedi- 
ately.” Both in public and in private this 
sentence has already been the object 
of captious comment. 


HE little grammarians are rushing 

into print or into conversation to ex- 
plain that Mr. Beer cannot write good 
English. They point out that the construc- 
tion of this sentence implies that Rossetti’s 
death was caused by that of Jesse James, 
and that this is obviously absurd. Yet, the 
whole context of the passage and the 
entire tone and mood of “The Mauve 
Decade” not only explain the sentence, but 
make it inevitable as part of the effect at 
which the author aims. Having read it and 
smiled at its dexterous twist, I have re-read 
it several times in the vain search for what 
the grammarians see in it. Obviously, Mr. 
Beer’s ambiguity is deliberate, for the ex- 
press purpose of suggesting some ironical 
connection between two clearly unrelated 
events; and since nobody believes that one 
of these deaths caused the other, I fail 
to see what would be gained by saying 
Rossetti died in 1882 and so did Jesse 
James. As the opening.sentence of a book 
which rests largely for its effects upon the 
juxtaposition and correlation of facts and 
incidents and persons whose link was their 
contemporaneity, this verbal flourish is 
peculiarly appropriate and charming. To 
object to it as an exercise in. parsing is to 


By Ernest Boyd 





object to Johnson’s definition of irony — 
as “a mode of speech in which the 
meaning is contrary to the words, as 


9»? 


‘Bolingbroke was a holy man’” — on the 
ground that the definition and its illus- 
tration are simply lies or misstatements. 
There are many readers so literal- 
minded that it is fatal to attempt sarcasm 
or irony, for one is certain to be misunder- 
stood. The impalpable elements in a 
writer’s treatment of a subject, the un- 
stated assumptions upon which he invites 
your attention to what he has to say, are 
often overlooked in criticism. I was once 
invited to write an unorthodox essay on 
Milton, I remember, and my efforts were 
criticized, not on the ground that I had 
failed to state a case against him, but on 
the ground that I was an ignorant person 
who evidently did not know that Milton 
was a very great and noble figure in 
English literature. I was accused of un- 
familiarity with Milton’s writings, and 
then my critic proceeded to crush me 
with a quotation which is in every school 
reader and popular anthology. 
Sometimes this literal interpretation is 
caused, not so much by a genuine incapac- 
ity to perceive the author’s point of view 
or to sympathize with his mood, as by an 
attitude that looks perilously like mere 
personal bias against him. Miss Katharine 
Anthony’s “Catherine. the Great” has 
been very favorably received in this 


‘country, and deservedly so, but I have 


been amused by the attitude of some of 
the English reviewers toward it. Her 
humor is “a conscious effort to be humor- 
ous”; she is a psuedohistorian, interested 
only in the scandalous aspects of the 
Russian Empress’ life; she is a feeble imi- 
tator of Lytton Strachey. Thus, when she 
writes: “Frederick William and Martin 
Luther worshipped the same God,” and 
quotes Luther’s hymn in support of the 
statement, an English reviewer asks in- 
dignantly why Luther is dragged in. “A 
rudimentary knowledge of the Bible 
would have taught her that ‘Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott’ is but a free 


translation of the text, ‘The Lord is our 
shield and our defence,’ a belief not held 
by Lutherans only.” 

One might ask, Why this assumption 
that her knowledge of the Bible is rudi- 
mentary? Evidently it must be nonexistent 
if she does not know that there are other 
texts of Scripture upon which a hymn 
might be based, and that this particular 
one indicates certain martial, Prussian 
leanings in the person who selected it 
rather than a less military sentiment. But 
one has only to read the comments in their 
entirety to realize that by the same 
method Philip Guedalla could also be dis- 
missed as a superficial phrase maker, who 
makes puns at any cost, and whose work is 
disfigured by “misplaced facetiousness.” 
In other words, since the London Times 
Literary Supplement has never stressed 
that side of Mr. Guedalla’s work, but in- 
sists upon it in Miss Anthony’s case, I 
suspect that her chief offense is her audac- 
ity, as a mere American, in preémpting a 
subject which ought to have come to us 
from London, where errors of fact and 
misplaced facetiousness are unknown. 


STATED recently in a preface to Ar- 

tsibashev’s “Sanine”’ that our knowl- 
edge of Russian authors in English is full 
up to a certain point, but that a whole 
school of later writers are little more than 
names to the American reading public. 
This plain statement of fact was con- 
strued by an indignant patriot as a sneer 
at America. Whereupon, he asked me 
whether the best American writers of 
recent years were any more familiar to 
Russians, and invited me to compare the 
interest taken, in this country, in fourth- 
rate Irishmen with the ignorance of Ire- 
land about Americans of much higher 
standing. All that one could do was to 
suspect the ingenuity with which a fact of 
publishing history had been distorted, and 
to wonder just what the critic knew of the 
attitude of educated Irish readers toward 
American writers. There is a certain zeal 
in misunderstanding which is one of the 
sardonic pleasures of literary life. 

Living authors are usually misunder- 
stood to their disadvantage; the dead to 
their advantage. Hence, the number of 
ingenious commentaries that cluster 
around the classics designed to prove 
that the writer in question entertained 
whatever beliefs happen to be nearest to 
the commentator’s heart. The New Testa- 
ment is scanned in search of proof that 
Christ was “the first Rotarian,” and 
Shakespeare can be shown to have been 
such a moral man that Mr. Bowdler’s 
work was love’s labor lost. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE, A STUDY IN 
GENIUS. By Foseph Wood Krutch. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


HIS book could only have been 
written after Drs. Freud, Jung, 
et al, had added their theories to 
the sum total of human hypothesis. 
Phenomena of conduct and expression 
which in the old days would have been 
attributed to divine intention, or per- 
haps to diabolical possession, are now 
traced back through mazes of experience 
and appear as the inevitable results of a 
series of psychological conditions. There 
is nothing extraordinary to our minds in 
such explanations of eccentric conduct. 
Sometimes we feel, as laymen, that the 
psychoanalyst has correctly diagnosed 
the malady and put his finger on the mys- 
terious roots which have burgeoned and 
flowered into abnormalities; sometimes 
we distrust his diagnosis and find it too 
finedrawn and theoretical. But ordi- 
narily we are accustomed to admit that 
abnormal psychical impressions inevi- 
tably produce — possibly much later — 
abnormal actions. 

In the case of Poe, however, the psy- 
chic problem is complicated by the fact 
that however abnormal, however “dif- 
ferent” he was from the ordinary humdrum 
citizen, his complexes produced strange 
but unquestionable works of art. There is 
abnormality enough in his prose tales; 
there are obvious strangenesses in certain 
of his poems; there are savage obsessions 
in his critical work; yet, nevertheless, from 
time to time, as in that most lovely poem — 
the one perfect poem, we are tempted to 
say — which America has produced, “To 
Helen,” he wrote with the clear, deathless 
beauty of genius. Mr. Krutch, however, 
upholds the thesis that his was a genius 
not merely to madness near allied, but 
madness itself, genuinely and profoundly 
abnormal. 


N the whole, the author of this book 

makes good his thesis. He is not con- 
cerned with literary criticism, but with 
human personality. Poe was an adopted 
child; brought up in: the false position 
of a wealthy Virginian aristocrat, he 
succeeded early in life in completely 
alienating his foster parents and was con- 
demned to experience for all the rest of 
his days the humiliations of the shabby 
genteel. The world regarded him as an 
inferior person, a failure, and the natural 
reaction of his spirit was to regard him- 
self as superior. A true sufferer from a 
highly developed “superiority complex,” 
his morbid mental condition was further 





A Review by H. J. 


aggravated by the habitual and uncon- 
trollable intemperance of a genuine dipso- 
maniac, and by certain sexual frustrations 
which Mr. Krutch dwells on at some 
length. His disease was progressive and 
incurable. In the opinion of this biog- 
rapher his works were the direct products 
of his mental malady. He was authentic 





(Courtesy Alfred. A. Knopf) 
EDGAR ALLAN PoE 


From a daguerreotype taken during Poe's 
visit to Richmond 


only when he described himself — under 
whatever mechanical disguise; he was 
true to life only when he was true to his 
own inner life. Says Mr. Krutch: 


Leaving aside for the present any con- 
sideration of his critical work, of its 
relation to his own temperament, of its 
influence, and of its absolute value, it is 
evident that his imaginative writings 
have an authenticity in direct proportion 
to the intimacy of their connection with 
the abnormal states of his mind. He rarely 
attempted and never succeeded in pictur- 
ing anything visible to the people for whom 
he wrote. There are, it is true, traces here 
and there of bits of landscape which he had 
observed in his lonely walks, but it is very 
near the absolute truth to say that for him 
the American scene was non-existent. He 
gave no picture of the life of his times, and 
it would be hard to find any other writer 
whose works are so completely valueless as 
documents for the study of the thought of 
an age. In so far as they tell us of anything 
besides himself they tell us of those neu- 
rotic kinsmen of his whose kinship, purely 
psychological, has nothing to do with 
either the race to which they belong, the 
land in which they were born, or the time 
in which they lived. 


Complexes of Genius 


The essentials of his work are summed 
up as follows: 


Horror and logic — logic exercising it- 
self upon the most abstract and remote of 
materials, horror which deliberately in- 
vents the causes for itself — these are the 
only two subjects which are genuinely his 
own, and they are in reality but one sub- 
ject since the logic is, functionally, only a 
temporary surcease from horror. Even 
that horror, appearing though it does in 
various guises, is of one kind only, for 
it is always a pure emotion without any 
rational foundation. It is not based upon 
any fundamentally pessimistic philosophy 
or upon any concern with the sorrows of 
the world. Poe does not, like Artzibashef, 
for instance, present any examples from, or 
allegories of, the common lot of misery; to 
the still sad music of humanity he is con- 
genitally tone-deaf; he speaks for himself 
and for himself alone. 


OE’S work, in Mr. Krutch’s estimate, 

is only apparently real; actually, it is 
spun out of unreality and morbidity, but 
is so brilliantly arranged and expressed as 
to seem natural if not inevitable. 


His gift, then, is the gift of expression, 
but even as such the gift is limited in the 
things expressed almost exclusively to his 
own emotions and to the deductions which 
his elaborately rationalizing mind can 
make from them. To a neurotically de- 
ranged temperament is superadded, para- 
doxically, a power of clear arrangement 
which constitutes him a genius, Thanks to 
it he is able to unify his obsessions and de- 
lusions into a system by which he can live; 
thanks to it also he can give to his descrip- 
tions of his world an appearance of orderli- 
ness and self-consistence which make it 
temporarily real to his readers. 


In some ways the normal reader will 
find this book unsympathetic. The author 
speaks in a hard, metallic tone throughout 
of the profoundly unhappy man whose 
miseries, mental and physical, he retails 
at length. He seems, too, to underestimate 
the significance of Poe’s work purely as 
literature. He is so concerned with the 
reasons for and the growth of Poe’s ab- 
normality that he can hardly do justice 
to his genius. That the net value of Poe’s 
writing — given all its faults, limitations, 
and morbidities —is higher than Mr. 
Krutch’s estimate, I, for one, am sin- 
cerely convinced. Yet it is only fair to say 
that his book is primarily a study of a 
particular psychology and not an at- 
tempt to assign definite literary values. 
In his main preoccupation the author has 
succeeded admirably. Moreover, his book 
has the great quality of being interesting 
from cover to cover. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. By Rafael 
de Nogales. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


HE author, a Venezuelan gentle- 

man of adventurous tastes, offered 
his services in vain to each of the Allied 
armies at the outbreak of the World 
War. Being rebuffed everywhere, he 
finally joined the Turkish army and 
fought in most of their far-flung cam- 
paigns —in the Caucasus, in Mesopo- 
tamia, and in Palestine. In this book 
he recounts his experiences. There ‘are 
enough of them to fill ten books, and one 
constantly regrets that the author has 
not expanded his descriptions. Historically, 
the most important part of his story 
deals with the Armenian massacres and 
deportations which he observed but was 
powerless to prevent. The blame for the 
wanton slaughter of Armenians he puts 
squarely on the Kurds and a few corrupt 
Turkish officials, saying that the Turkish 
regular army was guiltless and would 
have stopped the massacres if it had been 
possible. “There can be no doubt,” he 
says, “that the Turk, in spite of all his 
defects, is the first soldier and the first 
gentleman of the Orient.” The book is 
interesting, for it covers a part of the war 
of which most of us know little. One can 
only regret that it covers it so sketchily. 


* * Ke K * 


New Poems and Old. By Muriel Stuart. 
Hartford: Edwin Valentine Mitchell. 
$2.00. 


OR the first time this collection of 


Miss Stuart’s poems is presented to. 


the American public, which knows too 
little of her work. The slender volume 
contains a variety of manners and themes: 
now a short epitaph, Greek in its restrained 
perfection; now a sonnet in the genuine 
Shakespearean tradition, or a love poem 
suggesting the eighteen-nineties — and 
yet the book as a whole does not suggest 
diversity, but rather a unity of purpose 
and talent which expresses itself with 
versatility. Miss Stuart scorns “the mod- 
ern”; vers libre, Gagaisms or Dadaisms, 
the E. E. Cummings school, poets who 
cover their emptiness of spirit with 
eccentricities of manner — these have no 
place in her scheme. She says: 


Lyric Apollo! Thou art worshipped still! 

We. quest for beauty on thy hills like hounds, 
Let} those poor rhymers babble as they will, 
Jarring their lutes with shrill and crazy sounds. 


All readers will enjoy the poignant 
beauty of “The Bastard” and the search- 
ingj feminine analysis of “Mrs. Effing- 
ham’s Swan Song,” but perhaps the sure 





touch and the imaginative energy of her 
work may best be illustrated by a few 
lines from one of her short poems, “The 
Seed Shop”: 
Here in a quiet and dusty room they lie, 
Faded as crumbled stone or shifting sand, 
Forlorn as ashes, shrivelled, scentless, dry — 
ae and gardens running through my 
and. 


In this brown husk a dale of hawthorn dreams; 
A cedar in this narrow cell is thrust 

That will drink deeply of a century’s streams; 
These lilies shall make summer.on my dust. 


Here in their safe and simple house of death, 
Sealed in their shells, a million roses leap; 
Here.I can blow a garden with my breath, 
And in my hand a forest lies asleep. 


* * * *K * 


Vignettes of the Sea. By Felix Riesenberg. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

SEAFARING man, when he knows 
how to talk or write on the ex- 

periences of his calling, is one of the most 
interesting people in the world. Witness 
McFee or Bone or Conrad. To have been 
at grips with Nature on the face of the 
waters, to have mastered an ancient 
craft, to have gone up and down the Seven 
Seas, seem to lend a color and point 
and value to even the commonplaces of 
their stories. In this instance, a sea captain 
recounts a hundred unconnected incidents 
of his career: things seen, things felt and 
experienced. The result is a fascinating 
book which landlubber or seaman can 
hardly fail to enjoy. 


* ke Kk OK * 


This Charming Green-Hat-Fair. By Barry 
Pain. New York: The Adelphi Co. 


$1.00. 


UDGED by the standard of Vol- 
taire’s “ Akkakia,” which is probably 
one of the severest parody diatribes on 
record, “This Charming Green-Hat-Fair” 
is probably not a great masterpiece; but 
taken as a work in itself, rather than as a 


. comment on Michael Arlen’s novel of 


London high life, it makes first-rate light 
reading and constitutes an improvement 
of several hundred per cent over Mr. 
Pain’s first venture into travesty, “Marge 
Askinforit.” In that first book Mr. Pain 
hid some of his greater talents under a 
bushel of awkward, sizzling, Billingsgate 
abuse of Margot Tennant Asquith, who 
perhaps deserved all the skillful undoing 
that Voltaire could have subjected her to. 
But in his latest splash, relative to the 
ubiquitous Armenian, Arlen, Mr. Pain 
has confined himself to more delicate 


brushwork with a result that is gratifying 
from every point of view. In this book 
his humor is transcendent because it is 
more under control. In fact, he shows 
signs of a talent that is little short of 
Stephen Leacock at his best, and there 
are not a few instances where the sudden 
play of unexpected, imaginative flashes 
reminds us of one of the qualities that 
made Lewis Ca.roll supreme. 


** kk * 


Virgin Spain. By Waldo Frank. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 


YMPATHETIC, intensely vivid in- 
terpretations — “A symphonic his- 
tory,” the author calls his book—which 
present the impact of the strange unity 
called Spain on a sensitive, highly in- 
telligent observer. The chapters are of 
uneven merit, some of them, such ‘as 
“The Bull Fight” in “The Will of God,” 
superbly written, — the best thing on the 
subject that this reviewer has ever seen, — 
and some of them involved and incoherent, 
as though the author could hardly trans- 
late his crowding thoughts into words. 
It is a remarkable book. Constantly one 
is struck by the brilliant intuition and the 
dramatic presentation of an obscure rea- 
son, a hidden cause for some dark phe- 
nomenon in Spanish life or character. He 
clarifies much; he interprets much; at 
times one thinks he Saari too richly, 


that he sees more, (Continuedlon page 588) 








On 
“CULTURE” 
and ‘“‘A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


With Lists of Books Which Can Aid in 
quiring Them 


By JESSE LEE BENNETT 


A ais against the current fallacy that “Culture” 

t like an overcoat, and a guide to the 
poly music ek. pictures which can develop the true 
culture without quotation marks. 

— by The World Association for Adult 
lucat 

Recommended by The Commission on Adult Educa- 
tion and the yy te of The American Library As- 
sociation. 

Put on the “Model Home Library List of 200 
Volumes” prepared by the Literature Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’ 's Clubs. 

Put on the “Small Library — has the “ Booklist’ 
of The American Library Associat 

Put on the “Select List" of ie ‘National Education 
Association. 

116 copies bought by the United States Navy De- 
partment for various cites and stations. 

Copy sent by Y. M.C. A.H ers to Coun- 

elors at nine summer schools. 

Endorsed by Chairman, Home Education Com- 
bg National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


“he b Cveaneher Morley, May Lamberton 
Becker, Will Durant, Dr. Frank Crane, Haldeman- 
Julius, Asa Don Dickinson and others. 


At All Bookstores - - - $1.50 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY, Inc. 
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What the World Is Doing 





SINCLAIR LEwIs 


He refused the $1,000 Pulitzer prize 
which his ‘Arrowsmith’ won as the 
best American novel of the year 


\ midnight struck on May 3, Great 


Britain squared her shoulders to 
face the greatest crisis of her 
industrial history. At that hour the 
general strike, orders for which had been 
.....,. issued by the Trades Union 
—” Conference, went into ef- 
risis 
fect, and 4,000,000 men left 
their work. The strike became inevitable 
when the conference between miners and 
mine owners, in which Prime Minister 
BaLpwin acted as intermediary, broke 
down late on the night of May 1, though 
conversations were continued throughout 
Sunday in the hope of reaching some sort 
of agreement which would avert the 
impending catastrophe. On Monday, Mr. 
BALDWIN issued a statement offering to 
continue the subsidy to the coal mines 
for two weeks more if the Trades Union 
Conference would rescind its order for a 
general strike, but stating that no nego- 
tiations could be carried on while an 
order for such a strike was before the 
unions that represent various vital in- 
dustries of Great Britain. All last-minute 
attempts to avert the strike failed, and 
midnight on May 3 saw the walkout of 
workers in the following trades: coal 
mining, iron and slate mining, the pig- 
iron industry, tin-plate and steel-sheet 
trades, iron and steel trades, shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing trades, the brick trade, 
seamen, docks and riverside labor, and 
all transportation trades. 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


The general strike is the direct result 
of the failure to reach an agreement with 
regard to the coal-mining industry. Last 
July a similar strike was threatened, first 
by the coal miners and later 

The Back- 1,y the other unions, if the 

ground A ; 4 

mine owners’ threats to 
reduce wages and lengthen hours were 
carried out. At that time, Prime Minister 
Ba.pwin proposed that a subsidy be 
granted the industry until May 1, during 
which period a royal commission be 
appointed to investigate the matter and 
make a report. This report, presented to 
the Government a month and a half ago, 
has been carefully studied by both miners 
and owners. Prime Minister BaLpwin 
stood ready, he said, to base the Govern- 
ment action upon it, and urged both sides 
to accept it as a basis for negotiations. 
Its chief objection in the eyes of labor was 
that it recommended a temporary wage 
cut while a complete reorganization of 
the industry was being carried out. The 
commission urged that the coal mines be 
bought by the Government, an act en- 
tailing the expenditure of about £100,- 
000,000, and leased to private operators. 
It recommended, also, amalgamation of 
various single mines in order to effect 
economies and other changes in the pres- 
ent conduct of the industry. 

King GeorcE, taking his authority 
from the Act of 1920, has issued a 
proclamation stating that a state of 
emergency exists throughout the land. 
STANLEY BA.Lpwin, in the House of Com- 
mons on the day preceding the strike, 


(K eystone) 


when all hope of averting the disas- 
ter seemed gone, _ firmly the posi- 

tion of the ministry: “The 
Early Results Government has found itself 
challenged by an alternative Govern- 
ment,” he said. “This is a threat to the 
freedom of our constitution.” On Mon- 
day, the first intimation of the working 
of the strike was given when printers 
refused to run off the morning edition of 
the Daily Mail because of an editorial 
criticizing the general strike. The edi- 
torial stated in part: “A general strike is 
not an industrial dispute; it is a revolu- 
tionary movement intended to inflict 
suffering upon the great mass of innocent 
persons and thereby put forcible restraint 
upon the Government. . .. It cannot 
be tolerated by any civilized Govern- 
ment.” Later, the edition was printed 
in Manchester and about 50,000 copies 
reached London. On the following day, 
editions of the Evening News, the Evening 
Standard, and the Daily Mirror failed to 
put in their appearance as usual, the 
first of these because the printers refused 
to allow a reprint of the Daily Mail 
editorial, the second and third because 
their editors refused to accede to the 
printers’ demands for the deletion of 
certain items listing stations throughout 
London where volunteers for strike duty 
might apply. 

The Government worked feverishly to 
perfect its emergency system for feeding 
London’s millions. Fleets of motor trucks 
were sent into the country to procure 
milk and foodstuffs, and farmers were 





Two LEADERS IN BrITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 


A. J. Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, and Herbert Smith meet outside the 
Prime Minister's door at 10 Downing Street 
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FUNDED AT Last 


Secretary Mellon, French Ambassador Bérenger, and Undersecretary of the Treasury 
Winston take part in the formal signing of terms to fund France's debt 


urged to do all in their power to co- 
operate in the dispatch of these products. 
Violence in London during 
a si the early hours after the 
easures ; : 
strike went into effect was 
confined to workers’ quarters in the East 
End, and here only minor disturbances 
occurred. The Prince or WALEs, anxious 
to be in England, came back from Biar- 
ritz by airplane. He had been recuperating 
there from the effects of an operation. 
The King and Queen returned from 
Windsor Castle to take up their residence 
in Buckingham Palace, where Prime 
Minister Batpwin put himself immedi- 
ately in touch with the King to inform 
him of the orientation of affairs. ALANSON 
B. Houcuton, American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, cabled to Secretary of 
State KELLoce a report of conditions on 
May 4. In his opinion it was impossible 
to state whether early inconveniences due 
to a stoppage of transportation would 
force an early settlement, or simply in- 
crease the present stoicism of the British 
people in the face of a vitally serious 
situation. 

An agreement to fund France’s war- 
time debt to the United States has 
finally been reached between Henri 
BERENGER, French Ambassador to this 

_., country, and the American 
—_ With World War Debt Funding 
rance as 
Commission. By the terms, 
which have yet to be ratified by our 
Congress and the French Parliament 
before becoming effective, France will pay 
to this country a total of $6,847,674,104 
over a period of sixty-two years. Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE has already affixed his 
signature to the agreement and dis- 
patched it to Congress; Premier Brianp 
of France and the French Cabinet have 
approved the terms. No “safeguard 


clause”’ is included, such as that insisted 
upon by JosepH CaitLaux when, as 
French Finance Minister, he came to this 
country last fall. This bone of contention 
between the two debt commissions would 
have made France’s payments to this 
country dependent upon her receipt of 
reparations payments from Germany. 

By the terms of this agreement, France 
will pay $30,000,000 for the first and 
second years, $32,500,000 for the third 
and fourth years, and $35,000,000 for the 
fifth year. After that time, 
payments increase gradu- 
ally until the seventeenth year, when the 
maximum of $125,000,000 is reached. 
This figure becomes'a constant through 
the sixty-first year, after which there is 
a final payment of $117,674,104. No in- 
terest is charged for the first five years, 
after which it will be charged at 1 per 
cent per annum for the next ten years, 
2 per cent per annum for the succeeding 
ten years, 244 per cent per annum for 
the succeeding eight years, 3 per cent for 
the next seven years, and 314 per cent 
for the remaining twenty-two years. 

The wrath of those who had opposed 
the Italian settlement broke out anew 
when the debt-funding arrangement was 
referred to the Senate. Led by Senator 
James A. REED of Missouri, seconded by 


Figures 


’ Senator Borau of Idaho, chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Senators Harrison of Mississippi 
and McKE ter of Tennessee, an attack 
was made upon the terms. Senator REED 
stated that he would do everything in 
his power to delay the vote until adjourn- 
ment should be taken, so that the issue 
might be carried into the fall elections. 
He stated that the Debt Commission had 
exceeded its authority in reaching the 
settlement, since, he alleged, the act 


creating the Commission forbids it to 
cancel any part of a war debt. In his brief 
message which accompanied the agree- 
ment as sent to Congress, President 
Coo.ipcE said: “I believe that the set- 
tlement upon the terms set forth in the 
agreement is fair and just to both Govern- 
ments and recommend its approval.” 

With agreement reached upon the 
French debt, but three nations remain 
which have not completed funding ar- 
rangements with the United States. They 
are Russia, Greece, and 
Armenia. Since there is 
no present government of Armenia, it is 
difficult to see how this last obligation 
can be satisfied. Jugoslavia completed her 
agreement on May 1, while the arrange- 
ment to fund Czechoslovakia’s debt, men- 
tioned in last week’s INDEPENDENT, was 
ratified by our Senate on April 28. 

A revolt against the Administration 
among Western Republican Senators was 
seen in a meeting of eleven of these men 
in Washington, when resolutions favoring 
farm relief were adopted. 
The eleven Senators now 
affliated with the movement, whose senti- 
ments are, however, reflected among other 
members of the Senate, are Norseck of 
South Dakota, who has just been nomi- 
nated by his party to succeed himself, 
Goop1nc of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, 
Watson of Indiana, Cummins of Iowa, 
DENEEN of Illinois, HowELt of Nebraska, 
Jounson of California, McMaster of 
South Dakota, McNary of Oregon, and 
Frazier of North Dakota. Former Gov- 
ernor LowpeEn of IIlinois has joined the de- 
mands of these Western Senators that 
something must be done for the farmer. 
“Legislation that fails to provide the way 
in which surplus production of our major 


To Come 


Revolt! 





Boy AND Gir_ Scouts, ATTENTION! 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy and Girl Scout movements, and Lady 
Baden-Powell are in this country at 

present 
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crops can be controlled and managed in 
the interest of orderly marketing and to 
make protection effective for agriculture,” 
he said, “will make no worth-while con- 


tribution toward improvement of the eco- _ 


nomic status of agriculture in America.” 
Republican leaders are plainly worried 
about this sudden revolt in the Senate. 
-Among the eleven Senators named are 
several who have been thought of as 
loyal Administration men, 
and to see them lined up be- 
hind demands for drafted farm relief makes 
the sages uneasy. They realize how many 
other Senators there are who have trouble 
enough with rural constituents to climb 
gratefully upon any band wagon which 


Haugen Bill 





(Keystone) 
J. H. THomas 
Secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen which has joined in the British 
General strike 








BEFORE THE BREAK CAME 


A parade through London from Thames Embankment to Royal Albert Hall organized by the 
Women’s Guild of the Empire, to protest against the general strike 


would set them right with the people at 


home. The immediate prospect 1s, of 


course, passage of the Haucen bill which 
provides that the Government shall take 
care of surplus crops. President Coo.ipcE, 
in his Chicago speech last December, 
plainly denounced any such paternal 
measures by the Government, ‘and the 
situation would be a critical one for him if 
the bill were to gain enough impetus in 
Congress to enable leaders to pass it. 
Farmers in the West are restive under 
the régime of an Administration which 
they feel has done little for them, and the 
veto of a surplus crop marketing measure 
would be sure to antagonize them. Gov- 
ernor LowpeEn’s part in the present 
movement is said to spring from Presi- 
dential aspirations for 1928. 

On May 3, Federal Judge Grorce W. 
Enctisu of the Eastern District of Illinois 
appeared before the Senate sitting as a 
Court of Impeachment to answer charges 

_. brought against him by the 
—_ English House of Representatives. 
ppear: : 
Judge Enc.isx categorically 
denied that he had been guilty of “usur- 
pation of powers” and “high misde- 
meanors in office,” as the House charged, 
and his long, written defense was read 
before the Senate. Just when his formal 
trial will take place is problematical. 
Both Senate and House are eager to ad- 
journ as soon as possible in order that 
those Congressmen who will seek reélec- 
tion in November may have as much time 
as possible to campaign. The trial will 
probably be held, either at a special ses- 
sion of the Senate after adjournment is 
taken, or not until next November. 

The Putirzer prizes in journalism and 
letters for 1925 were announced at Colum- 
bia University on May 3. Sinciarr Lewis’ 
“Arrowsmith” was awarded the $1,000 


prize for the American novel best pre- 
senting “the wholesome atmosphere of 
American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood,” 
and Mr. Lewis promptly refused the 
award, saying that to take it would be to 
confirm the authority of the awarding 
board as “final judges of literary excel- 
lence.” “ Craig’sWife,” by GeorcE KELLY, 
won the $1,000 drama prize for the best 
play of the year; Harvey CusHING won 
the $1,000 biography prize for his “‘ Life of 
Sir William Osler;” Epwarp CHANNING’S 
sixth volume of the “History of the 
United States” was accorded the his- 
tory prize; and Amy Lowe .t’s “What’s 
O’Clock” was adjudged the best volume 
of verse of the year. Prizes in journalism 
were awarded to the Enquirer Sun of 
Columbus, Georgia, for the “most disin- 
terested and meritorious public service 
rendered by an American newspaper dur- 
ing the year”; to Epwarp M. KincsBury 
of the New York Times for the best edi- 
torial article of the year; to WILLIAM 
Burke Miter of the Louisville Courier- 
Fournal for the best example of areporter’s 
work during the year; and to D. R. Firz- 
paTRICK of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
the best cartoon of the year. 











It’s not a day too early for a family conclave 
to decide onvacation plans. Earlyreservations 
will insure the accommodations you prefer. 
The Official State Booklets tell you all about 
Maine’s glorious vacation haunts—her long, 
rugged seacoast; her beaches and green 
islands; her 3,000 blue lakes and 5,000 crystal 
streams; her mountain and forest retreats. 
Authentic information onresorts, rates, sports, 
and tours. Send coupon today. Excellent 
rail and boat transportation and motor routes 
to Maine. Ask local agents or write us. 
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The Political Generalship 
of Mr. Coolidge 
(Continued from page 570) 


virtually no charges of Executive domi- 
nation or of infringement upon the rights 
of Congress or independent departments. 
There have been pot shots from House 
and Senate trenches, fugitive editorials, 
and grumbling in the cloakrooms on 
Capitol Hill — but no organized or effec- 
tive retaliation. How could there be? 
There was nothing to shoot at but results 
— and then it was too late. 

Mr. Coolidge’s refusal to sit firmly in 
the driver’s seat during the Steck-Brook- 
hart election contest gave his followers 
gray hairs and precipitated a situation 
packed with humor and irony. Though 
the “official spokesman” asserted the 
President’s neutrality, such White House 
bellwethers as Senators Butler and Gillett 
of Massachusetts and Dale and Greene 
of Vermont labored in behalf of Steck, 
the Democrat, and left little doubt of 
how Mr. Coolidge felt about it. 

But the “ Young Old Guard,” including 
“Charlie” Curtis of Kansas, “Jimmie” 
Wadsworth of New York, and Mr. Reed 
of Pennsylvania, refused to follow Butler. 
They argued that it would endanger Re- 
publican control of the next Senate to 
unseat Brookhart, insurgent Republican 
though he was, and send him roaring 
back to Iowa to defeat Senator Cummins, 
another Old Guarder, or make possible 
the election of a Democrat from that 
rock-ribbed G. O. P. territory. Senator 
Reed delivered the principal argument 
for the wild and woolly radical, and as 
Brookhart hopped aboard a train for 
Towa, with fire in his eyes, copies of Reed’s 
masterly speech bulged from the Iowan’s 
deep pockets. It will be his strongest 
argument in his war on Cummins, one 
of Reed’s Old Guard associates. 

Mr. Coolidge could have prevented 
such a political mélange had he asserted 
himself. The order unuttered, however, 
may cost him a Republican Senate and 
mean no end of embarrassment during the 
last two years of his Administration. But 
the President has several resources left 
should Brookhart return crying for ven- 
geance against the White House hosts. 
If the Iowan, whose middle name is 
Wildman, should be elected, it would not 
be surprising to find him receiving regular 
invitations to White House breakfasts. 
It may be that buckwheat cakes, sausages, 
and apple sauce will win him to the fold, 
as they had won others. Or there is the 
delightful prospect of a week-end trip 
on the Mayflower; the soft breezes sweep- 
ing across the Potomac from off the hills 
of Old Virginia have cured many a case 
of Democratic choler and Republican ran- 
cor. An Iowan insurgent may prove just 
as susceptible to their healing qualities. 

And nobody will know how Mr. 





Coolidge did it, and nobody will have the 
heart to criticize him for extending con- 
solation and fellowship to a Senator who 
has been so grievously humiliated, and 
editorial sages will write columns on 
“the political leadership of Calvin Cool- 
idge.” And why not? The method works. 





The Myth of an American 
Language 
(Continued from page 579) 


had not only failed to understand the 
things that had been said to me, but that 
I might feel equally sure that no American 
could have understood what I myself 
said. In this devitalized condition I 
reached home and prepared for bed; but 
as I was undressing my eyes alighted upon 
a little book which my wife had brought 
home that day after some investigation 
into the matter of children’s courts. It was 
a reprint of some of the more recent 
statutes of the State of New York, em- 
powering and enlarging laws administered 


in the State courts. I began to read, and 
within three or four minutes all my doubts 
were gone. The conversation of the de- 
pressing lady had vanished like a dream. 
I am generally rather a condemner of 
the literary style that parliamentary 
draftsmen affect, with its verbiage, its 
ambiguity, and its refusal to say a plain 
thing in a plain way; but I cannot exag- 
gerate my comfort in finding that here 
was the State of New York, in the year 
1925; legislating with all the worst tricks 
of the legislative trade as I knew it in 
England. Such words as “An Act to 
amend the Twenty-fourth Statute of such 
and such a year” warmed my heart. The 
act itself began in the fearless old fashion 
legislating by reference. Previous statutes 
were dealt with in such a way that no 
human being could possibly understand 
them. “Be it enacted by and with the 
consent of . . . , that so much of Clause 
6, Subsection 3, which refers to the female 
child delinquent, shall be repealed” — 
going on to say that “in Clause 8 all the 
words from ‘By’ to ‘through’ shall be 
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repealed and the following words substi- 
tuted therefor.” Then came scraps of lan- 
guage as doubtful and ambiguous as a 
Greek oracle, and yet clothed in exactly 
the legal phraseology which had enriched 
my youthful efforts as a law student. To 
me these words now seemed blessed. They 
were like “the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.” So long as Parliaments carry 
on in this fine style, I have no fear that 
the two branches of the language will 
become “mutually unintelligible.” The 
liaison of technical jargon was complete. 
Since I have been a little hard on legal 
jargon, I ought to say that I am by no 
means oblivious to the magnificent help 
which has been given by the lawyers on 
both sides of the Atlantic in maintaining 
the unity of the English-speaking race. 
Read any report of proceedings, not 
merely in the Supreme Court, but in any 
court in which a legal argument is being 
heard, and you will find that a high strain 
of vigorous and polished English is em- 
ployed in the speeches of counsel and in 
the decisions of the judges. 

The fact is that the English language is 
as secure in America as it is in England 
and is as much the language of Shake- 
speare and of the Bible, of Bacon, of 
Burke, of Walter Scott, and of Jane Austen 
as it is in England. My only fear in the 
matter is that the Americans, being at 
bottom a very conservative people, may, 
especially in the legal, political, theologi- 
cal, and philosophic worlds, tend to be 
too much bound — may forget, in fact, 
Dryden’s glorious outburst: “I trade 
both with the living and the dead for the 
enrichment of our tongue.” 











TEMPLE TOURS Inc. 


A Successful Record 


More than 1800 Members in our 
European Parties in 1925 


Overseas Tours: For students and 
teachers, using the popular Third 
Cabin steamship accommodation. 
Prices from $375 to $825. 


Temple Tours: Well-known for 
twenty years as giving the maximum 
_ of comfort at a moderate price. From 
$655 to $1245. 
Intercollegiate Tours: Devoted 
to some special interest—Art Tour, 
Music Tour, Holy Land, etc. Prices 
from $428 to $1095. 
De Luxe Tours: For those who 
want only the best in travel. Prices 
from $1635 to $2345. 


Send for the booklet that interests you. 
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(Continued from page 583) not only than 
meets the eye, but than exists in reality. 
But few men anywhere have felt so finely 
or expressed so vividly the soul of another 
race. Mr. Frank has contributed some 
splendid chapters to our literature. 


* * * * * 


Pursuing the Whale. By John A. Cook. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


HIS is not a story of the “romance 

of whaling,” but a record of actual 
experience in Arctic Seas written by one 
of the last of the whaling skippers. From 
1868 until 1916 Captain Cook followed 
the arduous life of the sea —not the com- 
parative ease and luxury of the passenger 
service, but the cold dangers, the storms, 
and the privations of the Arctic whaler. His 
record is an amazing story of adaptability, 
courage, and a gruff acceptance of good 
and evil fortune. It is also an intensely 
interesting picture of the twilight of a 
great tradition. 


* * * * * 


Cuckoo. By Douglas Goldring. New York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 


A’ entertaining story of a group of 
English people at a small Italian 
plage, who fumble through a series of 
emotional relationships and finally arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions. Mr. Goldring 
calls the book “a comedy of adjustments” 
—a significant phrase which might well 
be applied to life in general. He writes 
with humor and insight, and his novel is 


never dull. 
* *k* kK kK * 


Men and Horses. By Ross Santee. New 
York: The Century Co. $3.00. 


OSS SANTEE knows the old West 

of cow-puncher and horse wrangler 
intimately and at first hand. In this book 
he tells some twenty casual stories of 
men and horses—easy, racy, conversa- 
tional stories such as one old-timer would 
tell to another, and each one rings as true 


_as a gold dollar. His drawings, which 


so splendidly illustrate the book, are as 
true as the stories —a few vital essen- 
tials, and the rest just indicated. Al- 
together, a book worth having and a 
fine record of an age that is past. 


*x**e* * * * 


The Happy Ghost. By H. H. Bash- 
ford. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

HE work of H. H. Bashford may in- 

deed be: blurbed “a happy discov- 
ery.” In this collection his stories are brief 
and ingenious. Although they may not 
make you gasp, they will repeatedly evoke 
feelings of mingled surprise and admira- 
tion. The least that can be said of them is 
that they deserve their publishers’ modest 
recommendation. 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Story of Bookfellow 
Publishing. The Laura Blackburn Lyric 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. i ust 
say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’ s 
s-a Park Srreet & 9-a AsHBurTON Piace 
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tsth to s0th 
An interesting aS matied free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND. 








Ts BOOK OR FINE SET YOU 
WANT at reasonable prices. Books of 
all publisherssupplied promptly. F.H.Car- 
son, 1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





15% DISCOUNT FROM PUBLISHED 
PRICES ON ANY NEW BOOK PUB- 
LISHED. (Add 10c. per volume for postage.) 
Hermes Library Service, 81 Nassau St., New 
York City. 





NY TRANSLATION OF LATIN, 
Greek, French, German and Spanish 
classics may be obtained from us if published. 
Write for prices. Translation Publishing 
Company, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS: old and 
rare books. M. E. Northwall, 533 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 


Giving the causes of this serious condition, its effects, 
approved methods of prevention and curative measures. 


If you are over 35 it will prove doubly valuable. 
All Bookstores $1.50. Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 
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Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 
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GLORIA’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND 
Entrancing stories and poems. Illustrated. 
Latest kiddies’ book, postpaid, 25c. 
GEORGE CRANSTON, 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





